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HARPER’S 
United States Series of Readers 


Ts SERIES prepared by Marcius Willson, is believed to be superior to any Series of Readers now 
before the public, in the following particulars, viz: 


ist—In th 
trations, 


cises. 


e Mechanical Execution, including the quality of the paper, the binding, the type, and illus. 


2d—In the literary character and high moral tone of the selections of matter introduced as reading exer- 


d—In the easy and beautiful grading of the series, and their general adaptation to the demands of the 


school room, 


4th—In the relative cheapness—the entire series of six books, at retail price, 


and fifty-five cents. 


HARPER’S UNITED STATES READERS. 


costing only four dollars 


By Marcius Willson. 


W. A. Bell, in the /ndiana School Fournal, says of the Readers: “Considering the grading, variety ot 
style, the pictures, the character of the selections, the easy conversational style, the selections and notes 
tor the benefit of teachers, this is, in our judgment, the best series of Readers published.” 

The Daily Indianapolis Senéine/, in an extended leading editorial (September 16th), refers to Harper’s 


Readers—after having enumerated their prominent merits—thus : 


“With these advantages, we cordially 


commend this series of books to the school officers of this State, and believe that the interest of public 
instruction would be greatly advanced by their general adoption throughout our State and whole country.” 


The Decision in Favor of French’s Arithmetics. 


For the purpose of selecting a series of Arithmetics best adapted to the wants of the schools, a com- 
mittee of experienced teachers was ee by the Board of Education, for the city of Indianapolis, to 


examine and compare the merits of t 


c 1€ various text books upon this subject, now before the public. 
After the most careful and thorough examination of the most 


prominent books, the several series exam- 


ined were compared with one another with veference <o the following points of excellence, viz: 


1. The Number of Subjects Taught. 


, 2. The Arrangement of Subjects. 
4- Character of Problems. 5. Analysis and Explanations. 6. Inductions. 


3. Character of Definitions. 


The result of the examination and comparison, as adjudged by the committee, was unanimous in favor 
of French’s Series of Arithmetics. These Arithmetics have been subjected to a similar test at Rockford, 
LL. ; ae Penn., and at numerous other cities and towns, uniform/y with like results. A thorough 

y : 


examination by competent judges is solicited. 


Swinton’s Progressive English Grammar. 


“A NEW DEPARTURE.” 
From THOMAS Hunter, President of the Normal College of the city of New York: 
Prot. Swinton has taken, to a certain extent, a new departure. While retaining all that is useful and 
logical of the older grammarians, he has eliminated everything that does not properly belong to English 


Grammar. Orthography and Prosody are stricken out. He 


composition, and to the correction of false syntax. 


ives special attention to construction, to 


: r His definitions and rules are as direct as musket 
balls—they go straight to the mark, His style is simple, clear and forcible. 


It would be very difficult to 


find an unnecessary word. This is all-important in stating definitions which must be committed to 
memory by pupils. He always gives examples of correct sentences under the rules of Syantax first, and 
afterward the violations. He has placed the correct and incorrect sentences side by side. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


E. M. AVERY, 706 Chestnut Street, St Louis, or J. M. ALCOTT, Gen’ Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 


For terms address 





J. M. JORDAN, 


Nurseryman & Florist 
URSERY Srocx, SEEDs, TREES, EveEr- | 
GREENS, SHRUBS, BULBS, VINES, WIRE 

Work, PLantTs, Bubs, FLowers, Rustic Work, 

Bouquets, GoLp Fisu, Aquariums, &c 

Horticultural Store. 6:2 Olive St., 

Nursery, Grand Ave., nr.Cass Ave. ST. LOUIS. 

Illustrated Catalogue furnished free on application. 





A SPLENDID BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


Landmarks of Truth, 


Or a complete HARMONY OF THE BIBLE 
WITH REASON AND SCIENCE. A most im- 
portant aid in establishing the truth of Scripture; 
answering all the difficult questions of the Bible. | 
A Landmark to every Christian. Clergymen, Sab- | 
bath School Teachers, and others will be greatly 
benefited by the work. Indorsed by eminent divines 
of all denominations. 500 8vo. pages, handsomely 
bound; sold by agents only; extra terms. Pub. | 
lished by QuaKER City PUBLISHING Co., 217 and | 
219 Quince Street, Philadelphia. 
—————— ———-— ——-— | 
OUMAN’S “Dictionary of Every | 
AGENTS Day Wants,” a book of 20,000 | 
WANTED | Receipts. Everybody wants it. Send | 
$2cSo for 16 page circular and extta terms | 
to. Continental Publishing Co., St. 
uis. } 





Per Year. 





GENTS—I ;d’s Shipping Map of the United | 

States for 1873 is out to-day, with 3,000,000 | 
names. County rights given; cost $100,000; sells 
for $1; goxso large. J.T. LLOYD, Phila., Pa. 


CHAS. MORITZ, 


BOOK BINDER 


—AND— | 


Blank Book Manufacturer 


302 MAIN STREET, 
N, E, corner Olive. 





| 
| 
| 


AHN’S GERMAN METHOD. 


UBLISHED BY FRANCIS SALER, St. 
Louis, Mo, 


AHN’S METHOD OF LEARNING GER- 
MAN, with a Prounciation by J. C. Oehlschlaeger. 


Pivet Comrae: Tetasl oi cesses ccseu<sese 50 cents. 
Second a ie nade oak << ——e 
First and second, bound together, retail go 


&@-Complete Catalogues furnished at request 


How to ad Character. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


iA NEW Illustrative Book of Phrenology and 


Physiognomy. It is something that every- 
body should have. Also with the book is a Chart 
for recording the different organs of the brain in de- 
lineation of character. The book contains upward 
of 170 engravings. ‘he best work of the kind ever 
pubfished. Price in muslin, $2 23; in paper, $2 00. 
Address, EVANS & CO, 

Petersburg, Ind. 
GENTS WANTED—For Sunday Half-Hours 
with the 


(SREAT PREACHERS 


The best sermons of the greatest living and dead 


| Preachers of the world and of all denominations. 


$46 larye pages beautifully bound, and illustrated 
with steel engravings. Sold only by subscription, 
and no otner book at all like it. Every family wants 
a copy and agents are doing splendidly: For de- 
scriptive circulars and most liberal terms to agents, 


| address F. A. HUTCHINSON & CO., St. Louis. 


GENTS WANTED! ACT AT ONCE. 
i The people everywhere are eager to buy the only 
authentic and complete history of . ‘ 


LIVINGSTONE, 


his wonderful discoveries and thrilling adventures 
during 25 years in the wilds of Africa, and resurrec- 
tion by the daring STANLEY. Over 600 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, only $2.50. Selling like wild- 
fire! Write for extra terms; or if you wish to begin 


| at once, send @1 for outfit, VALLEY PUBLISH- 
ST. LOUIS. | ING CO., St, Louis, 





NEW AND VALUABLE 


TEXT-BOOKS!! 


THE 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
Business Arithmetic. 


1 Vol, 8vo. Price, $2.50. 


“This new work is pre-eminently superior to any 
preceding publication of the kind.”— Chicago Even- 
ing Fournal. 


—o—_ 


THE 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


WITH A 


Concordance & Classified Index 


By CuHarLeEs W. STEARNS, M.D. 


1 Vol.,12m0. Price, $1.00. 


“T deem your edition the best I have ever seen.” — 
Prof. F. H. Gilmore, University of Rochester. 


AN 
Analytical and Practical 


French Grammar, 


By J. G. KEETELS. 


1 Vol., 12mo. Price, $2.00. 


——— 


Copies of the above works for examination may 
be had of the publishers, on receipt of one-half the 
retail price. 

4% Correspondence solicited. 

MASON, BAKER & PRATT, 
Publishers, New York. 


‘THE GREAT 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


The Unabridged, Enlarged and Corrected edition of 
DR. WM. SMITH’S 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography 
and Natural History. Edited by Prof. Horatio 
Batcnu Hackett and Ezra Aspott, LL.D. 
The original English edition reproduced without 
mutilation, text and illustration complete, with 
manifold textual errors corrected, and important 
additions made under the direction of the two 
most competent editors in America. In four vol- 
umes, Svo, 3666 pp., with 596 illustrations. 

PRICES AND STYLES. 

In cloth, beveled edges, strongly bound 

In full sheep ...... “ 

In half morocco ...... 

ee ee eee 

In full calf...... bEbeme 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 


ONE REASON LEFT 


Why Hurp & HovuGuton’s (Riverside Press) un. 
abridged, enlarged and _ corrected edition of 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
is better than the English edition of the same, and 
thus the best Bible Dictionary in the English lan- 
guage, is that the entire work has been examined 
with most scrupulous care, and thousands of minor 
errors corrected. A uniformity in style of accentu- 
ation, and other matters of nice scholarship, have 
been substituted for the variations of the original. 
The book is now a monument to English and 
American scholarship. 


apl-2est_ 


eoevcee Coco eer reeeeee 











SCRIBNER’S 
Educational Series 


UYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES. 

me NEW SERIES ARITHMETICS. 
OOLEY’S PH!ILOSOPHIES. 

— = CHEMISTRIES. 


ILLIAMS’ & SUTHERLAND’S PATENT 
COPY BOOKs. 


KE teed NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
aaa OBJECT LESSONS SERIES. 


AY’S RHETORIC, COMPOSITION AND 
LOGIC. 


UYOT’S WALL MAPS. 
| eemeeie MAGNETIC GLOBES. 


Sap Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars 
in regard to all of our School Text-Books. Teachers’ 
Reference Lib-ary Books and Selected Miscellaneous 
List, suited to ihe need of Teachers, may always be 
had on application. 


Bap Correspondence of Teachers and personal 
visitation is exceedingly welcome to us always, and 
is most cordially invited. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Publishers, 
654 Broadway, New York City. 


MADISON BABCOCK, Agent, 
708 Chestnut Street, St Louis, Mo 





“NO DILIGENT READER WILL WILLINGLY BE 
WITHOUT A Copy.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
oF 


BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, 


ONTAINING Memoirs of Eminent Persons of 

all Ages and countries, and Accounts of the 

various Subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, and Classic 

Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their Names 

inthe Different Languages in which they occur. 
By J. THOMAS, A. M., M. D. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


Beautifully and clearly printed on fine paper. Im- 
perial 8vo., 2,345 pages. Sheep, $15; Half Turkey, 
$17; Half Calt, $18. -A/so, printed on heavier pa- 
per and bound in two vols. Price, per vol.: Fine 
Cloth, $11; Sheep, $12; Half Turkey, $13.50; 
Half Calf, $:5. 





o—.- 
This invaluable work embraces the following pe-° 
culiar features in an eminent degree: 


I. Great Completeness and Conctseness in the Bio- 
graphical Sketches. 

IT. Succinct but Comprehensive Accounts of all the 
More Interesting Subjects of Mythology. 

IIT. A Logical System of Orthography. 

LV. The Accurate Pronunciation of the Names. 

V. Full Biographical References. 


[OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.] 

“ Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, according 
to the unanimous opinion ot distinguished scholars, 
is the best work of the kind ever published.”—Phi?- 
adelphia Ledger. 

“The most comprehensive and valuable work ot 
the kind that has ever been attempted. . . . An 
invaluable convenience.”—Boston Ev. Traveller. 

“The most valuable contributi+n to Lexicology in 
the English tongue.”— Cincinnati Chronicle. 

“No other work of the kind will compare with 
it."— Chicago Advance. 

“ The most satisfactory work of reference ever is- 
sued from the press.”—Phila. Ev. Telegraph. 

“This work presents a very wide range of treat- 
ment, great compactness and perspicuity, wonderful 
accuracy, anda typographica execution that is ab- 
solutely perfect..—New York Evening Post. 

“An admirable work.”—New York Independent. 

“ A work of extraordinary value.”—Boston Post. 


Bay For saleby all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
Sree of expense, upon receipt of the price by the 
Publishers. 

Special Circulars, containing a full description of 
the work, with specimen pages, will be sent, post- 
paid, on application. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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HE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

—THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE strives 
now, as it has striven heretofore, to be first of all 
and pre-eminently a mewspaper. Inthe promptness, 
accuracy, fullness, clearness, interest, variety, and 
convenient and attractive arrangement of its news, 
its ambition isto be the foremost journal of the 
world, 

Years of patient labor and costly preparation have 
created for it extraordinary tacilities for the collec. 
tion of intelligence both at home and abroad, Not 
only the common events of the day, but the tend- 
encies of popular thought and the currents of politi- 
cal, social, intellectual, 
faithfully reproduced in its columns. Its 


and religious discussion are 
corres. 
pondents watch the growth and development of 
American communities ; the progress of republican. 
ism in France and Spain; the spread of democratic 
principles in England and Germany; the ferment 
pervading the whole Continent, caused by the conflict 
between the advances of physical and social science 
and the philosophical, 
ideas of a past epoch 


material 
: the exciting race between 


theological, and 
Great Britain and Russia forthe supremacy in Asia; 
the wonderful awakening in Japan; and the progress 
of European and American civilization in China, 
In all the great centers of THE TRIBUNE 
is ever spared to 


activity 
has its agents, and no expense 
give its readers the fullest and quickest intelligence 
of what passes in every quarter of the globe. 
American industry now, as always, a 
large share of THE TRIBUNE’S attention, The 
success, the trials, and the wants of the productive 
classes are studied with particular care. 


receives 


The pro. 
Labor-saving contriv- 
ances, the development of our resources, 
servation of our Public 


gress of invention and of 
the pre- 
Land for the Landless, the 
utilization of our vast mineral resources, the ex- 
tension of facilities for bringing producer and con- 
sumer together, receive from this paper the fullest 
attention and encouragement. 

To scholars and to men of the learned professions 
and THE TBIBUNE en- 
deavors to make itself especially acceptable. It has 
excited a wide-spread interest by the publication of 
full reports of the most valuable lectures, scientific 
and literary, 


of studious leisure, 


and its careful and comprehensive 
summaries of scientific news, reports of discoveries 
and explorations, narratives of voyages, full record 
of the proceedings of learned societies, and attention 
to the cause of school and university education, 
While it can point to the admirable accounts of the 
discoveries and labors of 
by Ex-President Hill; the reports of scientific and 
agricultural conventions from the pen of Prof. D. 


C Gilman; the papers of Prof. E. L. Youmans; 


Agassiz, prepared for it 





and the contributions of Prof. Spencer F. Baird of 
elaborate pro- | 
gramme of its intentions would seem superfluous, 

In politics THE TRIBUNE 
Equal Rights, irrespective of 


Color. 


the Smithsonian Institute, anv more 


is the champion of 
race, Nativity, or 
Independent ot partisan ties, but firm in its | 
devotion to Republican principles, it endeavors to | 
fulfill the ideal of its illustrious founder, Rlocace | 
Greeley, as the advocate of that national policy to | 
which the preservation of the Union is owing, but 
the frank and fearless enemy of wrong, whether in 
the Republican party or in anyother. It defends its | 
| 
| 


convictions tothe extent.of its ability; but in its 


news columns it remembers that its readers have a 
right to see both sides of every controversy, and_ to 
get the whole truth of every question, whether it tells | 
for or against the political theories of the conductors 
of the paper. 

And finally, THE TRIBUNE holds that the new 


era of journalism which is now 





dawning must be 
distinguished by decency of language, candor of 


statement, and moderation in debate. It eschews 


the coarse invective and vulgar insolence which 


have so often marred the political controversies of 


the past; it avoids slanders and political quarrels; 


itis a paper for gentlemen and ladies—fit for the 
parlor, the study, and the home fireside, rather than | 
the bar-room. In its editorial department it com- 
mands the pens oft many of the ablest, most thought- 
ful, and most brilliant writers whom the newspaper 
profession has vet produced; and it constantly aims 
ata higher literary standard and a wider and wider 
culture. 

THE WEEKLY 


summary of news, 


TRIBUNE contains a careful | 
a verv large proportion of agri- 
cultural information, a careful se lection of literary | 
and miscellaneous reading, and the cream of the | 
correspondence and editorial matter of the daily | 
edition. 





TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

One copy, one year—s2 issues 
Five copies, one year 
To one address, all at one postoffice: 

10 copies 
20 copies 
30 copies 





kGhach: Sakveaskneuch $1 25 each. | 
1 10 each. 


1 00 each, 


And an extra to each club. 
To names of subscribers, all at one postoffice: 
10 copies 
20 copies 
30 copies 


35 each, 
ene senis esesee I 20 each, 
1 10 each, | 


And an extra to each ‘club. 
aa For Clubs of Fifty THE SEMI. WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE will be sent as an extra copy. 


| House 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
every Tuesday and Friday, contains nearly all the | 
important News, Correspondence, Spe 1 dag and 
Editorials of THE DAI Y, with the Agricultural | 
and Miscellaneous matter of THE WEEKLY. 
Its price has been lately reduced, so that Clubs can 
now secure it at little more than the cost, to single 
subscribers of THE WEEKLY. It gives, in the | 
course of a year, three or feur of the best and latest | 
Popular Novels, by living authors. | 

| 


ublished | 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
One copy, one year, 104 numbers... 
Five copies, or over, for each copy....+eeeeee 
Tea copies (and one extra copy) tor 





TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE 


To Mail Subscribers, $10 a year. 


Always send a draft on New York, or a Post- 
office Money Order, if possible. Where neither of 
these can be procured, send the money, but always 
in a Registered Letter. The registration fee has | 
been reduced to 15 cents, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal authori- 
ties to be nearly an absolute protection against losses 
by mail. Terms: Cash In Apvance. Address, 
I HE TRIBUNE, New York. 


LIBRARY FOR THIRTY 
(30) CENTS. 
LITERATURE, 
ART, 
SCIENCE, 
AND HISTORY. 
Five TRIBUNE Extra Sheets, 
“TURE 


, containing: - 


EXTRA, NO. 1.—Tyndall’s six | 
URES ON LIGHT. 


LI 
LEC 

LECTURE EXTRA, NO. 2.—Beecher’s COM. 
ULSORY EDUCATION; Field’s MASTERS 
F THE SITUATION; Phillip’ s LOST ARTS; 
ellows’s IS THERE A GOD? Mark TWAIN’S 
SANDWICH ISLAND LETTERS. 


LECTURE EXTRA, NO. 3.—Prof. Wilder’s 
BRAIN AND MIND; Prof. Barker’s CHEMI. 
CAI. DISCOVERIES OF THE SPECTRO. 
SCOPE; Prof. Young’s ASTRONOMICAL 
CONQUESTS; Professor Young’s PRESENT 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE SUN. 

LECTURE EXTRA, NO. 4.—Six SHAKES. 
PEAREAN STUDIES, by John Weiss; seven 
ART STUDIES, National Academy Course; Par. 
ton’s PILGRIM FATHERS AS MEN OF 


P 
oO 
B 


BUSINESS; Brete Harte’s ARGONAUTS OF 
49. 
EXTRA. NO. 5 —Credit Mobilier -- EVI- 


DENCE AND REPORTS. 
8g All by mail for 30 cents 
Address all orders 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
Now Ready. 
> ry 
HE TRIBUNE 
for 1873, containing a PORTRAIT and 
BIOGRAPHY of HORACE GREELEY;; also, 
Tne Laws of the United States, more than usually 
full; statistics of Railroads of the United States; 
Statistics of Commerce and Manufactures; The 
Manufactures of Cotton and Woolen Goods in 1870; 
Foreign Commerce of the United States and Great 
Britain; A complete statement of the Public Debt 
of the United States; United States Government, 
Cabinet, Supreme Court, Ministers to Foreign 
Courts, etc., etc. ; Forty- second Congress, politically 
classified ; Forty. -third Congress, as far as chosen; 
Standing and Select Committees of Senate and 
of ay ee ge States of the Union, 
Populations, Capitals. Governors, Times of Hold- 
ing E lections, and Meeting of Legislatures, 
Election Returns, carefully prep? ared, of the Vote 
for President, Congressmen, Governors, &c., in 
1872, Comp: ured with former Elections. 
‘Also, a complete account of the Presidential Elec- 


ALMANAC, 


| tions, from the first Election of General Washington 


| to the second Election of General Grant. 

Also, the National Party Platforms for 1872, and 
much other interesting information. 

Price. 20c.; 7 fora dollar, by mail. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


AT THE 
TRIBUNE OFFICE. 
ennibiatilipiiitcaie 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUSY LIFE. 
By Horace Greeley. Library.............. $3 00 
WHAT I KNOW OF FARMING. By } 
Horace Greeley. Cloth ...0.....000009 1 50 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Wernce 
Janae, cece 1 50 
rRIBUNE AL MANIC ‘REPRINT. "1838 
to 1868. 2 vols. Hs ulf bound.... 10 00 
TRIBUNE ESSAYS. By Charles T. nm 
don, Cloth ‘ . 2 00 
MONEY IN THE. GARDEN. ‘By P. 7. 
Quinn, Cloth...... 


| PEAR CULTURE FOR PROFIT. Qeien 1 co 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. War. 


ing. Cloth 1 co 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH AND PRO. 
Pate VO: CAs ss denach  isesces 1 50 


EARTH CLOSETS AND EARTH SEW. 
AGE. Waring.... ose 50 
pom TRIBUNE ALM AN AC. ition ie 20 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES — OrGaniza- 
TION AND MANAGEMENT. : 


50 
iC 90-OPERATION, ATTRACTIVE ‘IN. 

ERED iekkinnecssiooeas ©) wieguaseugse 50 
BY-LAWS OF CO. or. LAND AND 

BUILDING ASSOCIATION............ 15 


&a-Sent free on receipt of price. 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. | 
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“Bell “LT reble” Pianos 


IN THEIR SHORT CAREER OF SIX YEARS, HAVE RECEIVED IN SUCCESSION 


+ FIRST PREMIUMS! 


Over all competitors, at various State Fairs, defeating in turn every other maker without a single exception. 

The Chicago Times says: This piano possesses | 
in an eminent degree all those superlative qualities 
which have given the instruments of some few 
well-known makers a world-wide reputation. 

The often doubted question whether the West can 
produce an instrument equal in quality and price to 
Eastern makers, is now very decidedly proved in 
favor of the St. Louis Piano Manufacturing Co.— 
Chicago Tribune 

Those best qualified to judge, including manu- 
facturers and several pianists, have the greatest 
confidence in its power to do all that a first-class 
Square Piano can do.—Chicago Evening Lost. 

They are real gems in every particular—N O. 
Picayune. 

To St. Louis belongs the honor of producing in- 
struments equal at least in every respect to the most 
famous manufacturers.—Memphis Avalanche. 

A great future is certain for this company. Their 
instruments are ranked above Steck’s, Decker’s, 
Weber’s and Chickering & Son’s.— Westliche Post 

We recommend them to the patronage of our 
readers as superiot instruments.—N. O. Times: 


These Pianos are superior to many older makes. 
—Galveston News. 

The New Orleans J7imes very justly says: It has 
hitherto seemed impossible to make an upright 
piano in Europe or America that would compare in 
sonority of tone with the best square pianos But 
the best judges who have tested the “ Bell Treble” 
Upright, agree that we have an upright piano not 
excelled by the finest squares in depth, clearness, 
brilliancy and richness of tone, in power, elasticity 
and lightness of touch, in durability and in faultless 
beauty of appearance, combining all the desirable 

| qualities of the Plevel, the Erard, the Chickering 
and the Steinway 

The New Orleans Picayune says: It would be 
superfluous to attempt to add any weight to the 
decisive opinion expressed by our very best musi- 
cians, that. in every particular, the St. Louis “ Bell 
Treble”? Upright Pianos are unsurpassed. 

The Fournal of Commerce says: The Bell Treble 
is sweeping the trade wherever introduced. In 
short, the ‘Belle Treble” IS THE PIANO OF 

| THE AGE. 


Send for illustrated catalogues, or call on the 
ST. LOUIS PIANO MANUFACTURING CO., 
Salesroom, corner Fifth and Locust, Mercantile Library Building, St. Louis. 


N. B.—The best Parlor and Church Organs always on hand. 


&% Parties writing for information, &c., please state they saw the advertisement in the American 
Fournal of Education, 








Cee it, ae ae 4 Cryoeag oe 
menidan Pinandal Corporation. 
CHIEF OFFICE: 


1400 Franklin Avenue, Saint Louis. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. - - LIMIT, $1,000,000. 


OFFICERS: 


HENRY T. WILDE, Pres. L. J. HOLTHAUS, Vice-Pres. 


WM. F. WERNSE, Secretary 


GEO. W. LUBKE, Attorney. 
AND TREASURER. 


The business of this Corporation is managed by the tollowing named Directors: 


JOHN J. TAUSSIG, member ot the Banking firms of Taussig, Gempp & Co., Si. t.ouis; Taussig, 


Fisher & Co., New York; Gempp & Taussig, Frankfort-on-the- Main, and V we- President Mo. 
Pacific Railroad, 


WILDE, President West St. Louis Savings Bank; Vice-President Western Sas 
— THAUS, Director West St. Louis Savings Bank. 

. LUBKE, Director Western Savings Bz ank, aud West St. Louis Savings Bz 
w ERNSE, Director West St. Louis Savings Bank, and Western Savings B2::} 


H. T. 
L. j. 
GEO 
W. F. 


ings Bank, 





WE PURCHASE, SELL AND NEGOTIATE BONDS of States, Counties, Railroads, Cities 
and Towns, and make advances on Bonds Deposited with us for Sale, at all times. SC.HOOL 
BONDS A SPECIALTY. 
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Amonc the ninety-six applicants 


for a degree in the medical school of 


the University of Michigan, Miss 


Emma Call, daughter of A. A. Call, | 


of Boston, carried off the palm. 


> eo 


Tue true glory of a nation is the 


full recognition of the rights of its|ing and high thought. The latter, 
working people. They are the basis | especially, can perhaps be better ac- 


of all its wealth and prosperity. 


LITERATURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS/ 





BY O. ROOT, JR. 


HE writer hopes that this article 

may be practically suggestive ; 

it will be concerning the introduction 

of certain matters of literary history 

and taste, into lower grades of schools 

than those where such subjects are 
now taught. 

The subject is, in brief, ‘ Litera- 
ture in Common Schools.” It is not 
altogether an easy one to consider. 

An essay could readily be written | 
regarding the importance of opening 
the treasuries of English thought to 
the thousands of our less favorably | 
situated children ; the attractive beauty 





of these treasures, for even younger 
and less cultured minds, would serve | 
for as ready a theme; but these are | 
not the point. 

We may assume as granted by all | 
that recorded English thought and 
fancy are worth studying; that the 
great English thinkers and singers 
are worthy attention; that for the 
great body to know of these people 


and things would be good, very good. 

The questions following these pos- 
tulates are: Can literature be intro- 
duced into curCommon Schools? By 
whom? How? 

It is clear that literature cannot be 
introduced as a regular class study : 
expense of text-books, the undisci- 
plined state of the pupils, and the al-| 
ready over-crowded schedules of most 
schools imperatively forbid; there is 
no hope or ground of appeal. 

There has been, however, of late, 
a strong pressure for the introduction | 
of various scientific and practical | 





studies into common and lower) 
schools, by means of oral instruction 
so arranged that recreation is afforded 
while information is conveyed and a| 
proper taste awakened. This must 
be, if it come at all, the way of in- 
troducing literature. Is this feasible? 
Why not with literatnre as well as 
with Botany and Physics? 

The ends sought are eminently 
adapted to oral instruction; they are, 








past literature and, still more. the 
awakening of a taste for good read- 


| short, queer-looking chap, with his 


an outline more or less extensive of | 





complished by oral teaching, in which 


there must be something of personal | 
sympathy, than in any other way. In| 
my own teaching of English literature | 
I have often been surprised to find | 
how matters not named in the text-| 
book, but upon which I have dwelt | 
with strong personal emphasis, have 
awakened the attention, and clung to | 
The facili-| 


ties alsoyfor oral instruction in this | 


the memories of pupils. 


direction are no more difficult to ob- | 
tain than those in the sciences. 

Personal narratives may be made | 
as interesting as even physical experi- | 
ments. Even Father Chaucer, aw ay | 
back at the earliest outpourings of 
our English Helicon, may be made | 
very vivid to children. 
after the 


Suppose that, | 
manner of object teaching, 
a picture of Chaucer should be used, 


such as may easily be obtained; the | 


quaint cap, and mounted on_ his 
ambling palfrey, would attract the 
His 
account of the * House of Fame,” 
the 


pupils of any schoo! at once. 


of the Flower and 
the Leaf.” and many of the Cauter- 
bury Tales, might be made won- 


* Romance 








drously interesting even to children. | 
They would thus come to know who} 
Chaucer was, and what he wrote: 
would be ¢7/ad to learn when he lived, 
and all about him; and would enjoy 
somewhat, at least, the lesser beauties 
of the quaint old courtier’s verse. 
To know who Geoflrey Chaucer was, 
and that the world remembers and 
honors a man who wrote English 
be 
worth a few school minutes, surely. 


six hundred years ago, would 





Common school children may not be} 
able to understand close analysis of| 
Shakspeare and Milton, Pope and| 
Richardson, but they may learn some 
very definite things about these men 
—when and where they lived, what 
they did and how they did it; and 
may listen with something.of appre- 
ciation to selections from their works. 
So with other classic English names. 
As the present is approached, there 
will be found more keys of interest 
to be touched; the authors will begin 
to act less like strangers. and scelec- 
tions can be readily made. Surely 
Dickens. with his brain-children, 
Little Nell and Paul Dombey and 
poor little Jo: with his Fat Boy and 
Dothebry Hall and Mrs. Squeers, 





and scores on scores of pictures, 
could be introduced and made a 
familiar name to any school; so 
Cooper, with his sketches of forest 
and prairie; Hawthorne, with his 
‘** Wonder Book” and Ingoldsby Le- 
gends; Jean Ingelow; Mrs. Craik, 
Alice and Phaebe Cary : Mrs. Stowe’s 
Queer Little People, and, in transla- 
tion, Hans Andersen with his Le- 
gends; Labonlaye, with Tales of 
Fairy; WNirlofi, with his Fables. 
Scores of our best and purest authors 
are available. all of whom can be 
made attractive subjects for any group 
of English-speaking children. 
These authors, while they cannot 
critically discussed, may be 
sketched ; their names and prominent 
A 
little leaven from the thought of the 
past may be set working. 


be 


works made somewhat familiar. 


This is, to be sure, very little com- 
pared with the sum of English 
thought-wealth ; but, absolutely, it 
must be for most young people a deal, 
and worth a deal. An intelligent 
taste for good reading and high 
thinking would be awakened, which 
would afterward, as facilities were 
oflcred, draw to itself, more and more, 
material and strength; a taste which 
would reject the miserable trash with 
which so many now satisfy intellec- 
tual cravings, until, by diseased taste, 
all mental appetite is lost and sensual 
longing takes its place. Moreover, 
even such brief sketches would inform 
the children who are good authors, 
which many wishing to read do not 
at allknow. Thus there will come 
good choice for themselves, and a 
right guidance of others in selection. 
Comparatively few parents, eagerly 
willing to furnish to their children 
healthful, yet attractive, amusement 
by the winter fireside at home, know 
what to buy. Not knowing, they 
buy amiss; the effort fails; the chil- 
dren, if not harmed more than«help- 
ed, seek amusement away from home 
influences, or, remaining at home, 
chafe as in bondage, and foster plans 
of future unrestrained indulgence. 
It is wise to teach children to observe 
closely, and surely, too, in this day 
when books good and bad so force 
themselves upon the attention of all. 
It is wise to teach them to read with 
a wise choice and intelligent appre- 
ciation. 
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Aside, however, om! its sina: Ww sili to rhetorical wal general exer-|must have means to sharpen his 


tion as a theme of formal oral in- 
struction, literature may be incident- | 


| cises . 


Of this take thirty minutes for | 


literature. Select, Say a score of | 


tools; the lawyer, reports to col- 


lect authorities; teachers need ap- 


ally taught in our schools with no authors most likely to interest pupils, | pliances, too. 


little benefit. Our standard Readers | 
contain selections from many of our 
best authors, and these selections may 
readily be made a basis for some ap- | 
preciation of the sty12 and knowledge | 


author. 

In some Readers head or foot-| 
notes give information in these direc- 
tions; to these notes, when given, | 
attention should be called, and ex- 
planation and information added if 
required. To be aware how much 
may be accomplished in this inci- 
dental way, we have but to notice the 
culture of children from families 
where books are constantly read and 
talked of. 

The essays declamations of | 
school may also, with slight care, be | 
made an avenue for some literary 
culture. Only declamations of ihe 
character and style should be allowed. 
For the essays, the older pupils should | 
be, so far as possible, urged to pre- 
pare by reading, and should be guided | 
in what they read. 





and 


The pupils will 
thus, little by little, make for them- 
selves a basis for improved taste and 


wider knowledge. | 


The current periodicals of the day, | 
which are so wide a source of evil, | 
may become with some eflort instr u- | 
Our children need 
not read weekly and monthly trash ; 


ments of good. 


they do so mainly because they know 
no better. Attractive placards win 
their attention; the cheap stuff, poor 
as it is cheap, is thrust upon them ; 


they buy and read, and their appetite 
growing as it is fed, they soon come 
to wish and to endure nothing better 
than trash. 

The teacher, working for an end 
beyond just now, and estimating the 
future ‘thought-work of the pupils, 
may well play an advertising part. 
There are good papers and magazines 
in for 
older ; 


and 
they 
flaunt themselves in gaudy 
nor do they 


abundance boys girls, 


younger and do not 
colors, 
boast their merits on 
gigantic lying posters; they will, 
however, when known, attract with 
a winsomeness which is stronger as 
purer. Let the 
specimen 


postage 


teacher secure a 


few copies — the 
will often obtain these ; 
then let him strive to win the chil- 
dren to read, and after a little to take 
such for themselves. 


mere 


In suggestions 
for himself, in subjects for pleasant 
talk with pupils, and in themes for 
illustration and thought the teacher 
will be amply repaid, and the good 
done will be an ever-increasing profit. 
As practical, and in a detailed way, 
the following may be suggested : 
Devote a part of one afternoon each 


‘than to feed facts. 


\quired from older 


jin this direction. 


| English 


,and about whom you can obtain | 
needed facts; Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
| Bacon, Milton, Pope, Bunyan, DeF oe, | 
Swift, Goldsmith, Scott, Burns, Rich- | 


. | 
ardson, Moore, Dickens, Mrs. Craik, 
Stowe might find place on the list. 
Select some brief, interesting extract 


Be sure | 
of your own interest and knowledge, 


and practice its rendition. 


and of how you may reach the pupils. | 
Let the facts be few, and these the | 
true salient points of life and charac- | | 
ter. Strive rather to awaken interest | ¢ 
Question the | 

of 
Tell the pupils where more | 
;may be found about the author and 
by the 


standing principal statements 


made. 
author. Notes may be re- 
pupils, or essays | 
for the coming week from selected | 
pupils; or, without requirement at | 
all, the teacher may encourage thought | 


Even a few exer- 





wide range of information, might | 


|awaken interest which would grow | 


mightily after awhile. 


| Indirectly, 
|For each lesson prepare a sketch. | 


| literary taste is invaluable. 
| clearly, 


To all which | | 


Second. ** This literature matter— 


all about books and men or women 


died and gone, is not practical.” 
Yes; it will not raise turnips or 


|fatten steers, sell calico or shave 
of the life and character of each|Jean Ingelow; Cooper, Irving, Bry-| notes ; 


ant, Longfellow, Whittier, Saxe, Mrs. i 


it will not directly win cases 
in court or save cases in sick rooms. 
however, in some of the 
more common walks of life, this work 


»|is practical, even in the lowest sense 


of that term. Very much often de- 


|depends not only on what we say, 


Here culture is 
and familiarity with the 
thoughts and words of the gifted 
great becomes practically v 


but how we say it. 
useful, 


valuable. 
** Practical,” however, has a higher 


| pupils as to their reception and under- sense, and refers somewhat to influ- 


ence and happiness in life. For 
these general ends, the culture 


To speak 


illustrate pertinently and beautifully, 
to use the right werds in the right 
Cul- 


‘ture is the means of obtaining the 


way, ¢ed/ on those around us. 


| power to do this; perhaps only in 
_cises of this kind, while not giving a | 


this way can it be secured by any 
save those gifted with genius or ex- 
traordinary expressive power. 


For happiness, the highest and 


'I have suggested there may be two | purest, inferior only to the heart- 


objections : 

First. * It is impracticable. 
teachers are, as a class, not familiar 
with literary history and criticism ; 
not the pager 
libraries are few and meager. 


they have canes s 
Well, if it is thus, meee it remain | 

thus? Not if ‘the game’ 

“worth the candle.” 


> is deemed 


Any fairly qualified teacher may | 
readily become 


somewhat familiar | 
with the subject ; 


the work may be 
done without class aid, and would be | 
a very pleasant as well as_ profitable 
task. But few books are essential; 
any of the briefer text-books on Eng- 
lish literature, Royse’s American | 
Literature, Miss Sanborn’s Home 
Sketches of English Poets, and, if| 
possible, Chambers’ Cyclopedia of 
Literature. These would 
furnish the skeleton with something 
of anecdote to enliven. Miss Abby 
S. Richardson’s ** Stories from Old 
English Poetry,” would help not a 
little. Dana’s Household Book of 
Poetry, or Bryant’s similar collections, 
or Kendricks’ My Poets, 
with Shaw’s Choice Specimens, or 
Cleveland’s Compendium, would fur- 
nish selections. 


Favorite 


Not many dollars 
would give a very fair “stock in 
trade.” Of course, many other books 
might be made very useful for refer- 
ence, material and selection. A good 
shelfful of books would hurt neither 
teacher nor school. The mechanic! 


[rei alm of lettets. 


iness of 


achievement, 


Ib lessing of clustering earthly friend- 
Our | | ship and affection, and the soul bless- 


\ing of God’s forgiveness and favor, 
|stands the throng of 
thoughts and fancies from the wide 
Thrice blessed he 
whose soul aspires purely to God, 


ingathering 


| whose heart may dwell fondly on a 


and 
| whose mind is stored with the rich- 


‘loved circle at the hearthstone, 
ness of the thought and the sweet- 
the music our English 
prose and verse. Why should this | 
blessing be granted only to the few? 


in 


With this matter, however, as with | 
introducing the simpler notions of | 
Natural S cience and even securing 


| thoroughness in ordinary branches, the 


difficulty lies in the indifference, the 


unfamiliarity with the subject and the 


unwillingness to labor, too generally 
found in our common school teachers. 

They must come more generally 
to feel their responsibility, to appre- 
ciate their 


ing toil to their work, to insist on| 
| preparation before we can do very | 


much to elevate or widen the work of 
common schools. What has| 
been said may seem chimerical, but} 
a mickle makes a muckle ” 

and may be this essay, intended to| 
suggest possibilities not hard of | 
will help the good | 


our 


“ many 


cause. 
——_—*-> e —_—__ 
Evi is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart. 


of | 


pointedly and elegantly, to | 


calling, to devote a will-| 


A NOBLE STORY. 





HE Christian Union, of a late 
date, says: 


A noble story has been telling itself of 
late, in the hearing of the whole world. 
It is a story which narrates the formation 
of still another bond of friendliness and 
mutual help between the two sovereign 
realms of Commerce and of Science. Let 
us try to tell the story just as the story 
has told itself. 

Early last month, at Professor Agassiz’s 
Museum of Comparative Anatomy, at 
Cambridge, there were one day the buzz 
of strange voices andthe trampling of 
unusual feet. The members of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature had come over to 
see and hear the wonderful man who toils 
there, and who was himself the gracious 
host of the hour. In the course of his ad- 
dress to them, the great scholar of nature, 
in his own kindling, unselfish and high- 
minded way, told the assembled legislators 
ofa plan he had conceived for bettering 
the quality of the teaching given through- 
out the country in natural history. That 
teaching can be improved, he argued, 
| only by improving the teachers; and the 
teachers can be improved in the most: 
effectual manner only by being themselves 
taught. But howcan this bedone? There 
is butone way. Itis to catch the teachers 
and to teach them, when they themselves 
are free from the task of teaching—to wit, 
in the summer months. Hence had 
grown up in his mind, as a measure 
freighted with immediate and most prac- 
tical good to popular education in Amer- 
ica, the scheme of a summer school for 
the instruction of school teachers in nat- 
ural history; and this scheme he meant 
to carry out, this very year, by holding 
the first session of the school at Nan- 
tucket. To be sure, his health was very 
infirm; he was already loaded down 
with labor; there was no endowment pro- 
vided for such a school; yet by borrowing 
apparatus from a few colleges, and by beg- 
ging the personal services of a few scien- 
tific friends, he hoped to do something to ° 
realize this grand scheme. And so the 
legislators went back to their State House, 
and Agassiz went back to his laboratory; 
and the big talk was over. That was the 
| end of it. 

No, that was not theend of it! It would 

| have been the end of it, doubtless, but for 

| one thing. That one thing, so to speak, 
| was a woman, who, it chanced, was pres- 
ent at the interview. Just how this repre- 
sentative of our lovely but non-logical, 
non-combatant and non-voting fellow- 
citizens, contrived to be in such high 
company, we are not informed. But 
there she was. And, being there, she 
heard all that Agassiz said, and all that 
the legislators did not say; and what she 
heard she at once told in a brilliant letter 
|to the Zribune, for March 12. The im- 
| portant consequences of this incident form 











the next chapter in our story. 


That morning Mr. John Anderson, the 
| great tobacco manufacturer of New York, 
opening his Tribune, was attracted to the 
letter of ‘*L. C. M.;” and having read it, 
|he immediately coonmiesloned two gen- 

| tlemen to go to Cambridge and tender to 
| Agassiz a gift of Penikese Island, in Buz- 
zard’s Bay, asa permanent location for 
the Summer School; and, shortly after, 


| added the gift of $50,000 as the nucleus of a 
permanentendowment. The island, which 
|is thus to be set apart for this unique 
|and noble use, is one of the Elizabeth 
group of islands, contains about 100 acres, 
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and possesses advantages which peculiar- 
ly adapt it to the purposes contemplated 
by Agassiz. Its situation in the ocean, 
within easy access of the mainland, se- 
cures privacy and freedom from intrusion, 
while its wonderful fertility will enable 
the institution to maintain: itself almost 
within its own domain. Mr. Anderson, 
since his purchase of the island some years 
ago, has expended large sums in buildings 
and improvements, and the commercial 
value of the whole property may be con- 
sidered as little short of $100,000. His 
endowment, therefore, is equivalent to 
$150,000. 

In what spirit the great scientist re- 
ceived Mr. Anderson’s communication, 
we are not left toimagine. ‘I am over- : } 
whelmed by your pk ick ae ™@\the opportunity for observation that 
opens visions before me such asI had HK ; 4 oc | the Superintendent has? He stands 
never dared to indulge in connection with| Fi ete ; Pees vat the point where the converging 
this plan. You do not know what it is z\lines of theory and practice cross 
suddenly and unexpectedly to find a friend each other. His work is a work of 


SUPERINTENDENT MONTEITH’S REPORT. 





| 
| 
| 










“THE Seventh Annual Report of 
| the Superintendent of Public 
| Schools of the State of Missouri, is 
|in most respects a great improve- 
‘ment upon its predecessors. Mere 
\tables of statistics without a rational 
|commentary showing the wherefore, 
the whence, and the whither of the 
same, are not much better than rub- 
E|bish. School reports should contain 
| digested results. They should be so 
| Written as to throw light on educa- 
tional problems. Who, indeed, has 














at your side full of sympathy, and offerin } UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. * ats a c . 

i anette are ee rth ve THE UNIVER mediation. He is necessarily obliged 
have been trying to carry out under diffi- i me 2 7 e-e 
culties and with very scanty means. I HE organization of the University of Nebraska was made by the that arise from the development of 


feel very grateful to you for making the 


Legislature of the State February 15, 1869, and the University was antagonistic forces within the educa- 
road so easy, and I believe you will have 


; “er ‘opened to students September 7th, 1871. The Act contemplates the | tional field. The opposing struggles 
ie parianeaen greiiety af scleutiie mon ultimate organization of six Colleges, as follows: of one theory against another, the 
here and elsewhere, for I have the utmost a : ze contest of practical schemes for pref- 
confidence that this Summer School will 1. A College of Literature, Science and Arts. P ; a 
give valuable opportunities for original comeney alan glace aeaeEe many Ae 
investigations as well as instruction.” he sees the real solution. Hence it 

And this is the story which we wanted is important that each yearly report 


to put on record in these columns. It is of a school system be written so as 
just what we called it—a noble story. It 


2. An Agricultural College. 
A College of Law. 
A College of Medicine. 


AREY 


; A College of Mechanics and Civil Engineering. to exhibit the bearing which the sta- 
does one good to hear it and to tell it. ” ; tistical facts h: h h of 
With such men among us as Henry W. A College of Fine Arts. ve seeeniibemened : ave on the growth o 
Sage, John Anderson, McGraw, Sibley, The first and second of these Colleges are now in successful operation, — _ soe : sé — vi mys 
Cornell, Peter Cooper, Peabody, Lenox any ” . ck a : . ment, an ne future policy of the 

vi : . a solutely free education to every person in the State. 
itn, Mathdd, Vous, Hon, tee | re Os 7? directory. 


kins of Baltimore, and a noble host of oth- The above cut presents the front elevation of the building. It is three 

; : : : ei a De aa DE se : The report before us shows an 
ers, who do not keep their money till they | stories high, besides the basement and Mansard roof, built of brick, with ’ 6 626 aaa , 
die, but who give it whil they are alive | the capings and corners of brown stone. and contains thirty-five recitation enumeration of 630,524 children 0 


: p 2 its Bee ¥ : ’ : school age (5 to 
to superinte..« its application, we cannot) 4.4 Jecture rooms, besides a chapel seating from four to five hundred ge (5 to a1 years of age), the 
doubt the perpetuation in this land of our 


. same being an increase of 39,050 

royal line of merchant princes. And since | P&TS°"S: over the previous year. The num- 
° P ahs P ° ENDOWMENT. 

princeliness always recognizes its own ber attending school increased 59,886 

kind, though in other spheres, we may be 


euse that the princes of commerce, wi Its department of Literature. Science and Arts is endowed with 44,800 
’ Ww a ° }4 " i, re € =) “4 . ‘ " > > 1 J > y % ) = 2 b 

give their time to making money, will al- | 4S of land, located in Nebraska, and the Agricultural College is endowed of 389,956 attending school in 1872. 

ways have special homage and help for | with 90,000 acres, all which are yet unsold, and from whose sale, with| The number of teachers employed 


those princes of science who, in their utter | other expected funds. an ample endowment will be realized. The 480|was 8,862. The total amount dis- 


consecration to a different vocation, de- bursed for school purposes was $1,- 


clare that they ‘‘cannot afford to waste i 
ee ; 904. of which sum $58 Ww 
any time in money-making.” Moreover, 994-997» . $5 a 


let it not be overlooked, that in this new 


ize a = 
during the same year, making a total 


acres near the University, gives the department of Agriculture ample lands 
for its experimental farm. 





APPARATUS, ETC. 
and generous treaty between commerce 


and science, it is journalism which must The institution is supplied with new and extensive apparatus in Chemistry 
be honored as the fortunate mover of the | and Physics. Thus instruction in practical and analytical chemistry, also 
negotiation—and journalism, too, using illustrative experiments in physics, are abundantly furnished to the student. 
the ballotless hand of a woman! pe : : : a s4e r 

Aes 'The cabinet, now quite large, will soon be enriched by the addition of 
| about ten thousand more specimens. The library of carefully selected 
'books is increased every year by an appropriation from the Board of 








WE lay the foundation for useful- 


ness to the State on the part of our | etl — 
i . .. |Regents. With this is connected a well-furnished reading room, supplied 

people, in the public schools. The| ~-° : 

| with current literature. 


State at this point gives that for which | 


it has a right to ask an equivalent. | AIMS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
The State by maintaining a system | 
= = . . et . . P 
; ‘ : ne ae | *he University, originating from a Legislative Act, and controlled by a 
of public instruction, furnishes | The U PO. & 3 : : 


tl tiene: ek eats tee an te | Board of Regents elected by the Legislature, is made thereby a part of the} 
telligent aiid . ™ veg | educational system of the State. It aims to be the crowning glory of the 
protection “4 a ine a | State system of free public instruction, by affording opportunity to all, male 


i 2 ‘5 it| ale, without charge for tuition, to obtain the most liberal culture in 
means at the same time. For this it | and female, with 2 ; 


asks fidelity and allegiance; and the | literature and art, and in such technical courses as may from time to time 
b] 


citizen in giving this to the State be established. 











gives safety and prosperity not only An able and experienced faculty give instruction in the various depart- 
to himself but to the whole people. | ments, and no reasonable pains will be spared to give that efficiency to the 
ee oe | University which its position and aims demand. 
Arter all, what we make out of| Information with respect to courses of study, expenses, etc., can be 
life depends upon how we communi- | obtained by communicating with A. R. Benton, LL.D., Chancellor of the 
cate with life. ' University, at Lincoln, Nebraska. 


expended on buildings, etc. 


“* The most effectual labor of the 
Superintendent, in the present con- 
dition of our progress, is accom- 
plished by direct contact with peo- 
ple at teachers’ institutes and popu- 
lar conventions and in general pub- 
lic addresses.” In accordance with 
this view, Superintendent Monteith 
has held a number of Congressional 
District Conventions, and the account 
of these cccupy a large portion of 
We are thus enabled 
to see the reflection of popular 
opinion and the topics of special 
interest among the educators of the 
This is a better index than 
the annual letters from local school 
officers, which occupy about seventy 
pages of the book. 

According toCommissioner Eaton’s 
Report Missouri ranks the twenty- 
seventh in the amount per capita ex- 
pended for educ.tional purposes, be- 
ing in this respect behind Arkansas, 
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Mississippi and Delaware. While 
Nevada expends $19.17 per capita | 
for education, Missouri expends only | 
$2.65. Indeed our neighbors out- | 
rank us in the following style: Iili- 
nois expends $7.97; Iowa, $7 10; 
Kansas, $6.45; Arkansas, $3 53. 
On every side of us—north, south, 
east and west—people are investing 
from fifty per cent. to three hundred 
per cent. more per capita for educa- 
tion. And yet Missouri of all these 
States needs educated labor—iirect- 
ive intelligence—in order to utilize 
her prodigious natural resources. It 
is Clear from this that now is not the 
time for retrenchment in education, 
and that our last Legislature acted 
wisely in establishing a new Normal 
School (among the mining districts 
of the southeast) and in endowing 
by larger appropriations those aiready 
established. 

One of the best of the many ex- 
cellent exhibits of Superintendent 
Monteith is that under the heading 
** Crime and Schools,” 
shows 


wherein he 


a kind of inverse ratio ex-| 
isting in the county expenditures for 
schools and criminal costs. In many 
of the counties the cost of criminal | 
prosecutions makes a larger draft | 
upon the State treasury than the | 
school fund apportioned to them, | 
in some cases 


three 


times. the 


amount. 


Under the head of Moral Educa- 
tion Mr. Monteith discusses the sub- 
jects “of defective government, bad 
air, whipping in school, when and 
how the rod should be used, self- | 
accusation, discipline without knowl- 
edge, school wranglin 


g, child-man- 
useless rules, 


knowledge and morals, morals not 


hood to be respected, 


theology, morals distinguished fiom 
religion, the school 
chism. 


and the cate- 

Thg importance of drawing, in 
Public Schools, is recognized by the 
it sertion of an essay on the subject | 
by Miss Emma Dickerman of War- 
rensburg. In this direction also Supt. 


Monteith recommends that the study | 
of natural science be introduced into 
the district schools somewhat in the 
same style as in Illinois. 


If space allowed us we would make 
extracts from the pertinent and pithy | 
discussions with which the report is | 
| 


filled, and also glance at the condi- | 


tion of the Normal 


Schools, the | 
Lincoln Institute, the Deaf and Dumb | 
Asylum, the Institution for the Blind, | 
the State University, the School of| 
Mines—all of which are reported at | 
length in this document. 


In conclusion we congratulate Sup- 
erintendent Monteith on having made | 
one of the most valuable and instruct- | 
ive school reports that has come to 
our notice. 


| hall or lobby, as well on first as on the second floor. Main rectangle 


| fect. 


| ventilation as well as drainage of the premises is provided for. 


| have had in teaching ; 
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PERES SCHOOL HOUSE. 


HE accompanying cuts are representations of a four-room 
building called the Des Peres School House, erected by the 
Board of St. Louis Public Schools, in Carondelet. 


The building 
is located on a lot of 145 feet frontage and of 154 feet depth. 


The 
central part projects boldly, to give room for a double flight of stairs, 
arranged symmetrically, and, at the same time, to serve as vestibule, 


of the house embraces on each floor two adjoining rooms, separated 
by large sliding docrs, which enables a joining of the two classes 
in exercises commoi: to both. Seats for sixty-four pupils will be 
placed in each room, leaving a liberal amount of space for aisles 
between and of Its exterior is pleasing 
and impressive, and its construction, though simple, is most com- 
plete and substantial. 


around rows seats. 
Its first floor is reached after ascending over 
stone steps between heavy stone buttresses to a height of four feet 
above the ground line. The height of stories in the clear is fifteen 
The masonry, from ground to height of first floor, is faced 
The walls are of the best brickwork, 
and respectively two bricks and one and one-half brick thick in 
first Roof is slated, 


with rusticated rangework. 


and second stories. and a thorough system of 
The cost of building, including fences and all improvements 
made on the premises, is $13,700.00. 
The building was designed by, and erected under the supervision 
I’. W. Raeder, the Architect of the Board of St. Louis Public 


Schools. 




















OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 





van = a family going to Europe, with whom 
Those desiring teachers are re- my Geng s Pe : 

she would act as traveling companion 
quested to state— 


: ; or Teacher of the above languages. 
ist, Salary paid per month ; ? iii 

2d, Length of school term ; 
3:1, Qualifications required. 


Teachers desiring 


with 
some experience desires a pusition 


A young gentleman 


290" 
a2; 


positions will | @S teacher of the English braaches 


also state— and German, salary $75 per month. 
ist, Their age ; 228. A lady with thirteen years 
2d, How much experience they | experience as principal of a good 
school; can teach English branches 
3d, What wages they expect per and music. 


Salary $50 per month, 
month. 


free of all expenses. 
We charge each applicant for a 


An 


29. 


position, and each peison applying 

for a teacher, the sum of éwo dollars 

in advance, for inserting their ap- 

plication, 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 
226. A lady who speaks French 


experienced Botanist | 
wishes a position in an Agricultural | 
College; would combine Natural | 
Philosophy, Mathematics and Latin. | 


: ae) gi : 
and German is desirous of meeting | the other can teach higher English 


| branches and mathematics. Good 

|references; prefer being together. 

| —_———_0> o—___—_ 
PROBLEM. 





| 

| 

| For the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

| A AND B. are traveling towards 
| e St. Louis by the same road, 
| and at the same rate, A. being ahead. 
50 miles from St. Louis A. overtakes 
and passes a flock of geese, moving 
at the rate of 13 miles per hour, and 
2 hours afterwards he meets C. com- 
ing from St. Louis at the rate of 2} 
miles per hour. B. overtakes and 
passes the geese when 45 miles from 
St. Louis, and 40 minutes after meet- 


| ing C., he arrives at a mile-post which 


230. Two Southern ladies desire | says, “ 31 miles to St. Louis.” 


~& : eS 
positions in a good school; one is a 


At what rate do A. and B. travel, 


fine musician and superior vocalist, ! and what is their distance apart? 
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LETTER TO THE YOUNG FOLKS ABOUT 
RAILROADS. 





BY UNCLE NED. 





My Dear Young Friends: 
T is some time since I have spo’ en 
to you, andI am now so far away 
that I would have to speak pretty 
loud if I were to make all of you hear 
me. I am more than a_ thousand 


the Journal, but I find numerous 
copies of it away here. near the old 
Atlantic Ocean, that shakes his hoary 
mane against the firm land, both win- 
ter and summer. I could talk to you 
by the hour of things and folks that 
I have seen on my trip, but I will 
take only one subject at a time, and 
that shall be the Railroad. ‘A pretty 


: 


big theme.” you will say, and.J think 
so too, for one letter. 

I suppese some of the farmers in 
our Valley of the Mississippi thin! 
rather hard of Railroads in general 
but. with all their shortcomings, 
they brought me all the way to Boston. 
I thank them for bringing me safely, 
too. I just saw a picture of the first 
cars that ran on a steam-train in this 
country. In 1826 a charter was 
lL 7 | granted to the Mohawk and Hudson 

|| Railroad Co. for a road to run from 
Albany, New York, to Schenectady, 
sixteen miles. The land was 





given to the company, or sold 
very cheap, and the track was laid 
in the streets, and went both up and 





down hills, and through the largest 





towns. At the tops of the hills were 
stationary engines to draw up the 
trains with ropes. Horses were 
used also on this road as well as_ lo- 





comotives. ‘The first passenger ex- 
Cc c cursion train was run on this road in 
1831, and the engine, named John 





Bull, was brought from England, and 





weighed four tons. I think that now, 








some engines weigh ten times as 































much. On this first trip, there were 


SSS 


two coaches and fifteen passengers. 





2 


Now one coach will hold fifty or six- 





ty. Those primitive coaches were 





much like our stave-coaches, and 
would hold no more passengers than 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES. they. They ran very slow, and the 
brakemen used levers to stop the 


; wheels with. I suppose those fifteen 
E respond to the numerous calls upon us for the cut of this cheap 


but beautiful “Cottage Home.” It adds materially to the pleasant 
impression given-to those passing through our thriving towns and cities in 
the West, to see taste displayed in the erection of school-houses, churches 
and dwellings. It costs /ess to make these buildings beautiful and con- 
venient than to pile up unsightly boxes of brick and lumber. 


passengers thought if was a very 
grand thing to ride like that, before 
you and I were born; and_ perhaps 
they thought there would be no more 
progress in modes of travel! Let us 
see. Look onthat picture, then on 


Members of our school. boards, even in our larger cities where the best | this which follows. 


style of school buildings have been erected for years, never think of building 
a four room school-house without the services of some good architect to 
draw the plans and supervise the construction of the house, and they find 
they save money by so doing. 


I suppose ten miles an hour would 
|have been good time in those days. 


a mile a minute on the cars. John, 
We think our friends who are building new school-houses, churches and| how many miles is that per hour? 


dwelling houses, would save money, secure better work, and more con-| At first, a little snow, only an inch 
venient and substantial buildings, by consulting some honest, competent| deep, would block a train, and men 
architect. 








would stand on the engine in front, 


miles from the office of publication of 


Now, we hear of speed at the rate of 





with a broom sitkesil it off, hold ding 
a bucket of sand to sprinkle the track, 
so as to keep the single pairof driving 
wheels from slipping. Now, snow 
banks several feet in depth are 
plowed through as easily as you 
would blow away a feather of down. 
Then, the rail was a strip of flat iron 
like tire, nailed on sleepers, and these 
strips would sometimes turn up and 
thrust themselves through the cars to 
the danger of life. Now, the T rail 
in use is-very heavy and solid, as you 
know. ‘The engine of four tons in 
those days found it hard to draw one 
or two cars; now, a good engine 
will draw a hundred. 

I spoke of the hand-brales of the 
former days. But one of the great- 
est modern improvements is the air 
brake now in vse on the principal 
lines of travel. By its use a heavy 
train, running forty miles an hour, 
can be checked in a few feet, while 
there is no need of brakemen. What 
a guard against danger! Already, 
lives have been saved by this wonder- 
ful invention. The air-brake de- 
pends ou the principle of the expan- 
sion of compressed air. The air is 
forced into a reservoir near the engine 
by a steam pump on the locomotive ; 
thence a pipe runs back. flexible 
between the cars, connecting with 


‘cylinders with pistons under each car. 


These pistons connect with the brakes 
in such a manner that when the 
engineer of the train wishes to stop 
it. he lets the air from the reservoir 
into the pipes or tubes, and each 
piston, from the great pressure 
thrusts the brakes on to the wheels. 
Thus the swiftest train may be stop- 
ped so suddenly as to lift you trom 
your seat in the car. 

I just saw a boys’ railroad, it was 
made by boys: brothers they were. 
It was not more than forty rods long, 
but very amusing. The track was 
narrow. and of wood, and ran around 
the so as to be down hill all 
thew.y. First there were the ties of 

piece. $ three inches by two, then string 
pieces nailed down; then wooden 
stri; san inch square nailed upon the 
cdge of the sleepers, answering for 
rails. The starting place was eleva- 
ted three or four feet so as to give 

vood start tothe car, for there was no 





locomotive. ‘Phe car was a box, 
with small iron wheels having a 
flange. A chair was fastened in 


this box, and I mounted it. When 
all was ready they let go, and away 
I went around the curves to the end 
of the line! That was a mimic rail- 
road, and a pretty good thing for the 
boys. I suppose this road has paid 
the company pretty good dividends 
in fun, and whit is better, health. 
it does not pay * much money to the 
stock-holders ; but you know, money 
is not the best pa in the world! 
I will give you the names of the 
company who run this road; they 
happen to be brothers, though I 
think their sisters are interested. 
The names are William, Henry, 
Charles, John, James and David. 
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|template. House-keepers search in 


Journal of Education 'vain for competent and trustwortiy 


an ee Editor 
SAINT LOUIS, MAY, 1873. 
OUR CIRCULATION. 


Office of THE R. P. STUDLEY CO ,) 
Manufacturing Stationers, { 

S. W. Cor. Main and Olive Streets, { 
St. Louis, March 2oth, 1873. ) 


J. B. MERWIN, Editor and Publisher 
American Fournal of Education 
My Dear Sir: 

In reply to yours, of late date, I have to 
say that our books show that for several 
of the last issues of the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EpucaTION, we have printed, and 
you have paid for, an edition of 

TWELVE THOUSAND COPIES, 

a fact as gratifying to us as it must be 
We 


have printed this journal from the first, 


pleasing to you and your friends. 


and it has gained steadily in circulation 
from three thousand copies to TWELVE 
THOUSAND each issue. 
Respectfully, 
Tue R. P. 


screamer oe 


StupLey Co. 
EDUCATION IS ECONOMY. 





NY one who, as a director of 


work, is obliged to come in! 


contact with the laboring class, may 
be quite sure that he will at times be 
aggravated to the extremest degree 
by their incapacity, except so far as 
regards the merest mechanical work. 
It is quite true that, as far as that class 


servants, corporations for employees 
that they can rely upon, merchants 
for salesmen and porters who are 
honest and not always making more 
trouble than they save. 

This is the actual state of affairs 
at present. 
take the trouble carefully to consider 
the source of all these annoyances, 
will soon find that all inquiries end at 
the same answer, and that is, want of 
intelligence, want of education. It 
is want of educated intelligence 
which leads one to abandon a work 
of which he is capable, to seek one 
for which he is entirely incompetent ; 
it is through a want of educated in- 


|telligence that our clearest directions 


are not followed, that our materials 


| are wasted, that our time is lost, that 


our machinery explodes and destroys 
life, that our investments in manu- 
factories do not pay, that our em- 
ployecs are restless, quarrelsome, de- 
stroying not only their own peace 
but ours. And yet we find men and 
women who, being owners of capital, 
suffer daily from this want of educated 
intelligence, apathetic on the subject 
of pvpular education, and perhaps 


grudgingly paying their taxes for the 


support of the common schools 
It may be that th- present adult 
population of immigrants are be- 


| yond help, though even they will be 


is concerned, America occupies a) 


position different from that of any 
other country. As a writer in the 
Nation very truly observes, We are 
the only nation on the face of the 
earth that does not raise its own ser- 
vants. It is the rarest exception 
when we find an American employed 
in any service which can be called 
menial. Foreigners lay our railroads, 
dig our cellars, build our houses, 
sweep our streets, care for our do- 


mestic animals, wait on our tables 
and drive our carriages. Foreign 


servants cook our dinners, sweep our 
rooms, make our clothes and care 
for our children. Inno other country 
of the world is this true. The uni- 
versal which 


breathes over America, gives every 


air of aspiration 
American a distaste for such employ- 
ments, and a belief in his own power 
of doing something better. But this 
very air of aspiration in a short time 
so infects the foreign population which 
land upon our hospitable shores, 
that they too aspire unceasingly to do 
some work greater and higher than 
they have ever before attempted. The 
result is an amount of incompetency 
in all the lower situations, which ren- 
ders life a burden to those who 
attempt to direct, and which results 
in waste of material and time in 


ai artments, disheartening to con-' 


somewhat elevated and improved by | 


the influence of intelligent and 
trained children; but for the younger 
class it is not too late. Let them be 
well educated, not only intellectually, 
but morally. Let them be trained 
as far as possible in intelligence, and 
let them be indoctrinated in our 
large public schools with the cardi- 
nal virtues of punctuality, regularity, 
order, temperance and obedience to 
authority, and the future may yet 
hold some light of hope. For every 
dollar spent in the education of the 
shall receive 
back a hundred fold, for the interest 


laboring classes we 
on such investments know the limi- 
tations of no usury laws. When 
shall we have the lesson? 

+> e-e 


IMPROVE YOUR TEACHERS. 


Y IELDING to the force of cir- 
cumstances, men are sometimes 
driven per 





channels of 
thought which bring to the lucky ad- 
venturer 


force into 


rich harvests of mind cul- 
ture, and greatly increased practical 
power. To know is not always a 
guarantee of ability to do. 
is welt 
better. 


To know 
enough: ability to do is 
Practical power is often a 
natural gift, and often the legitimate 
fruit of well-directed and assiduous 
effort. 

No branch of industrial 
economy more greatly needs a strong 


our 


But any one who will | 


| firmly believe they now deserve it. 


judgment to charge upon a whole 


ever, as certainly strips this tendency 


infusion-of this same practical power 
than that which is known 


public school service. 


as our 
Results, rather 
than the magnitude of our efforts, fix 
the value of every enterprise. 

We hear on every hand that our 
teachers need better pay. Let them 
show by their works that they de- 
serve better pay. For ourselves we 
In a few instances, no doubt, they are 
paid more than their services are 
This fact has a reflex influ- 
ence on our good teachers, by reason 
of a well-known tendency in human 


worth. 


profession the foibles and weaknesses 
of a few unworthy members of it. 
Better pay is sure to come to every 
really worthy But one 
thing is quite sure: no teacher who 
is satisfied with his present attain- 
ments, or 


teacher. 


whose attainments are 
limited to a knowledge of the few 
text-books found in our schools, has 
reason to hope. Teachers need to 
know well the subjects they are to 
teach. They need to know much 
beyond this. 

An old Spanish proverb runs thus : 
Those who know books may know 
how things ought to be; but those 
alone - who 


know 


men, know how 


things are. 
With things as they are we have 
to deal. Practical power is the ele- | 
ment that moves the world. 
—_—__ e+e 


TOO MUCH MONEY IN IT. 








E are fast coming to recognize 

but one fixed standard of 
values. The spirit of the age com- 
pels us to refer every secular merit, 
almost every virtue, to some com- 
mercial test ; to reduce not only every 
practice, but every theory, to a money 
basis. A superficial view must lead 
us to regard this as a sordid tendency. 
But since the tendency is clear and 
seemingly inevitable, we are left no 
choice but that of scrutinizing the 
elements which come before us as 
evidencing whatever claim to merit 
any subject under consideration may 
have. 


A thoroughly liberal view, how- 


of most, if not all, of its obnoxious 
features. 

Education has hitherto been classed 
with those subjects held in high 
for their 


esteem ethical qualities 


alone. Now, we find it reduced to 
the rigid test of utility and cost. 
We propose to consider only one 


phase of this question, the question 





of county supervision. The universal 
cry is, our taxes are consuming the 
surplus products of our industry. 
Among the most burdensome of these 
taxes are those levied for the purpose 


of educating our children. Naturally 





enough the cost of production is an 


important element in the discussion 
of this question. County supervision 
is thought a large item in this element 
of cost. 

Right here the enemies of educa- 
tion (and often those whom ve will 
not class as enemies, but who never- 
theless can never understand how the 
truest economy often compels a liberal 
expenditure of money) find ample 
scope for empty declamation, for reck- 
less and gratuitous assumption. We 
need not argue at length that no de- 
partment of our organized industries 
ever fails to see the greatest economy 
in the greatly increased productive- 
ness of labor under the control of 
competent supervision. 

School supervision is no excep- 
tional case. The law is universal. 
The nearest approach to an excep- 
tion is the limit of its application in 
any particular instance in practice. 

Two inquiries here present them- 
selves: First. What does county 
supervision in the State of Missouri, 
for example, cost? Second. What 
are the benefits to the system, justly 
attributable to this supervision? 

One of these inquiries is all we 
can discuss in the present number of 
the YFournal, and since cost and pro- 
duction are largely interwoven, we 
can hardly enter upon a full con- 
sideration of the one without antici- 
pating, to some extent, certain facts 
and arguments belonging, under a 
strict classification, more properly to 
a consideration of the other. 

The naked facts, then, in this ele- 
ment of cost, are these: A superin- 
tendent in each of the one hundred 
and fourteen counties of the State, 
imposes an aggregate expense of 
$45,600 for salaries. This gives 
each man a yearly salary of $400! 
The individual salaries average this 
amount. A few get more than this; 
many get less. Now, without any 
regard to the ultimate productiveness 
of this labor, the laborers cannot be 
thought to be extravagantly paid. 
True, if this outlay results in no 
benefit to the system, it may, at first 
thought, be regarded as a useless ex- 
penditure of the public money. We 
are very willing to admit that, up to 
a certain limit, a given expenditure 
often results in no appreciable good. 
It is, however, far from safe to infer 
that every outlay in this direction is 
profitless. 

A certain amount of force is always 
necessary to overcome (in every body 
and in every enterprise) the natural 
tendency to rest. If we stop at this 


point our effurts seem thrown away. 
A further outlay of effort or of money 
retrieves the loss up to this point, and 
gives us the net product of-our en- 
deavor or of our outlay. 

Granting, then, for the sake of 
argument, that the county superin- 
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tendency, as at present paid, is an 
office of questionable advantage, let 
us see what better pay would do for 
our school system in this direction. 
If we were to double the salaries 
now paid our superintendents, the 
entire cost of this branch of our 
school system ‘would reach about | 


$100,000. Distributing this with) 
proper regard to the extent and labor | 
of supervision in different counties, 
individual salaries will range from 
$750 to $1,500. 

These are living, if not remunera- 
tive salaries, and must secure more 
competent men for this office. The 
stimulus of honorable reward must 
result in more vigorous and better 
directed effort. 

Make the superintendent a bonded 
officer; give him the custody of, and 
make him responsible for the honest 
and proper distribution of the school 
funds in the several counties. The 
cost per annum for such supervision 
will, as indicated above, reach about 
$100,000 yearly, or $10,000,000 in 
one whole century. 

Now, the Report of the State 
Board of Education, for 1871, states | 
that our school fund, which is now 
less than $4,000,000, would now reach | 
$14,000,000, had the school money | 
not been squandered and _stolen;| 
thus showing an aggregate loss suffi-| 
cient to support our one hundred and | 
fourteen superintendents, on double | 
their present pay, for oxe hundred 
years. 

The net gains to our State would | 
thus appear in the greatly improved | 
condition of our schools under this | 








more efficient county supervision. _| 


Nothing but a judgment blinded | 


either by avarice or personal ambition | 
can either advocate or be indifferent 
to any legislation looking to the | 
abolition of the office of county 


superintendent. 
oe | 


A NEW PREMIUM. | 


| 





OR a club of twelve subscribers, | 
cash in advance, we will send a| 

Jull and complete set of Prang’s| 
Natural History Series for Schools | 
and Families. | 

The animals and plants are repre-| 
sented in their NATURAL COLORS, and | 
arranged so they can be used at home 
or in the schools for instruction as 
Object Lessons. 

These pictures are beautiful as. 
works of art for either the home or 
the school, and tens of thousands of 
children will rise up and bless Prof. 


MORE CAREFUL WORK. 


HE characteristic element of 

modern science is the quantitative 
element. We want careful work 
everywhere; we want analysis; we 
want measurement; we want exact 
comparison; we want the universal 
recognition of the absolute value of 
the truth, and the relative worthless- 


‘ness of anything short of it. We 


want the courage and devotion that 
perseveres in the dark, having an 
abiding faith that afterwards there 
shali be light. You remember how 
coralsgrow. The reef is not a build- 
ing constructed by them; it is their 
own life that crystallizes within them, 
and it is left behind them as they 
climb upward toward the light. And 
as they climb, the seabottom sinks 
beneath them, and the surface, only 
a short distance below which they 
can live, seems doubtless unattainable 
to their patient labors. Yet by-and- 
by it is gained, though the coral-ma- 
kers die in reaching it, and over the 
records of their ceaseless toil appear 
at length the verdant fields and fruit- 
ful palms of islands that lie like gems 
upon the bosom of the sea. 

So must we labor, climbing ever 
through the dim sea toward the blue 
sky and the perfect day, leaving our 
lives behind us as we climb. The 
great ocean of human thought grows 
deeper underneath as we ascend ; we 


| get further from the bottom, yet not 


nearer to the top. When we reach 
the unclouded sunlight, it will be to 
die. Yet in some bright hour of the 
ages to come, generations of men il- 
luminated with knowledge and clad 
in peaceful strength, shall look curi- 
ously and reverently upon the founda- 


|tion of their prosperity, examining 


the progress of our labors as we study 
the lives and labors of the coral-mak- 
ers, and shall say, ‘Without the pa- 
tience and devotion of these workers, 
our fair, new world would not have 
come to be!” 


8 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


S about closing another year of 

successful work. Steadily, in 
some respects slowly, but surely, 
this young but firmly established in- 
stitution is pressing on in the fulfil- 
ment of its mission. In St. Louis, 
where people know what good schools 
and good teachers are, it is safe to 
judge an educational institution which 
is strictly non-sectarian on all relig- 
ious matters, welcoming in its broad 








is certainly a brave army to do battle 
in behalf of that education which is 
to redeem the world. Said one of 
our ablest ministers not a week since, 
“Tt is not philanthropy which is to 
redeem the world, it is education.” 
Education, intellectual, moral and 
physical; education which involves 
a knowledge of the physical world as 
it is, and not as it has been falsely 
supposed to be, and which includes 
a more rational view of our relation 
to this material world. 

Washington University is enlisted 
in this cause 

“From turret to foundation stone,” 

we believe it does honest, faithful 
work. We do not propose to speak 
further of the more elementary de- 
partments, male and female; they 
are full to overflowing, and well de- 
serve their success. The ratio of 
the number of teachers to the num- 
ber of Scholars is unusually large, 
thus securing the possibility of greater 
attention to individual tastes and pe- 
culiarities. We wish, however, to 
speak briefly of the higher depart- 
ments, and of the local demand for 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Progress in these departments is 
slower. The main reasons for this 
are three-fold. 

1. The older colleges and schools 
of the East, which have done so much 
for us, naturally stand first in our af- 
fection and confidence, and we send 
our sons to tread the halls their fa- 
thers trod. We shall not quarrel 
with this practice, though we suspect 
that it often involves a double mistake. 

2. The demand for higher educa- 
tion is yet small throughout the 
Western, compared with the Eastern 
and Middle states. The half million 
people of Boston and vicinity send 
to colleges and scientific schools five 
times as many young men and wo- 
men as all Missouri with its millions of 
inhabitants. This state of things, we 
gladly believe, is fast changing for the 
better. The great Public is begin- 
ning to insist that the civilization of 
the future shall be a higher civiliza- 
tion, and that those who are to shape 
and control it shall be well educated, 
well informed, well trained. 

3. The high standards of scholar- 


ship which the University has adopted, ' 


and to which it loyally adheres. 
Eventually this, which is now a rea- 





fact that, outside of St. Louis, 
there are not a large number 
of schools in the state which 
can properly prepare students to 
enter these departments. This evil, 
however, is rapidly disappearing. 
The interest everywhere shown in 
the improvement of the High, or 
“Central” schools, gives promise of 
large accessions to the classes of 
Washington University from the state 
at large. 

But we do not wish to be mis- 
understood. These departments are 
by no means so very small when 
properly considered. A college of 
thirty, and an engineering school of 
forty students, means a good deal 
when it is understood that the young- 
est class averages eighteen years of 
age, and that all are actually engaged 
on higher, general or professional 
work. 


We are glad to know that the pros-_ 


pects for next year are unusually 
good. New advantages for those 


who come, and new means for help- . 


ing those who otherwise could not 
come at all, are being provided. We 
have seen a good deal, and heard 
much, of the Polytechnic department. 
We have visited its chemical, phy- 
sical and metallurgical laboratories ; 
its machine shop, printing office, &c. ; 
and we know something of the “Field 
Work” done under the professors of 
Civil Engineering, and of Mining and 
Metallurgy, and we do not hesitate to 
say that we believe totally in the sort 
of education which, whenever it is 
possible, supplements the soundest 
theories by actual practice. But we 
have said enough at least to show our 
good will, and to make it clear to 
those anxious to secure a liberal 
classic or scientific education where 
it can be obtained. 





_— 
os 


WE send “Sypher’s Art of Teach- 
ing School,” which tells you just how 
to establish schools; how to organ- 
ize schools; how to teach school; 
what to teach and the best way to 
teach, for four subscribers to the 
American Fournal of Education. 
It is an easy way to secure the book. 
Try it. 
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IN proportion as science and rea- 
soning simplify production, the quan- 


itity of benefits produced tends to in- 


son for small classes, must be the rea-| crease without augmentation of ex- 


son for large ones. 


Thorough train- | 


pense; work done helps the work to 





N. A. Calkins for his work. Get up catholicity Jew, Roman and Protestant 
a club and get the pictures. of every denomination—we say it 
soe is safe in this city to judge such an 

Every good brings its pleasures institution by its popularity. By this 
to the mind of him who performs it. standard we find convincing proof 
This is the law of moral and social, of success. The University catalogue 
life. Why then should we not study recently issued gives a total of seven 
our happiness in being just and good?' hundred and fifty-one pupils. This 








ing and breadth of culture are their, be done. The tools of the human 
own recommendation, and no com-| race are nothing else than a collec- 
munity will consent to be long with-| tion of ideas. All levers are worn 
out that which has been proved to be! out in the long run, and all wheel- 
both valuable and accessible. , barrows also; steam-engines are not 

We should perhaps add a fourth! everlasting, but the idea remains, and 
reason, Closely allied to this last, why | enables us indefinitely to replace the 
a comparatively small number of) material which perishes. It follows 
students seek in this University a’ from this that the first of useful things 
higher education, and that is the! for man is man himself, 


nao wee 
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THE MONEY VALUE OF INTELLIGENCE. 


VERY thoughtful man recogni- 
zes the money value of intelli- 
gence in a community. It is for this, 
in part, that the State builds school 
houses and furnishes free 
to the masses. 





education 

“Knowledge zs pow- 
er ;” even the ignorant respect it, and 
pay it many an involuntary compli- | 
ment. The power consists in the | 
ability to better one’s condition more | 
rapidly ; and in doing that—such are | 
the relations of men to each other— | 
they usually benefit all around them, 
The improvements on a piece of real 
estate do not affect the owner| 
alone, but indirectly extend to the | 
neighborhood, and next find 
way to the assessor’s books and _ thus | 
benefit the nation. 
ple which a 
thrown 





their | 
It is like the rip-| 
pebble starts 

into the water. 


when | 





it spreads 
wider and wider, and though after 
awhile the visible effect disappears, | 
we know that it does affect the whole | 
body, no matter how large, So when 
something is added to the world’s | 
wealth, it benefits the whole world, | 
although we may not be able to trace | 
its full effects. 


When an enterprising man buys a 


|election of President. The determi-| ployers and observers, in regard to 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED 


STATES. |the voting power, jury power and/tion to industry agreed that an ad- 
witness power. 





Should these igno-| vance beyond reading and writing, 
_rant voters in these cases determine | which gave a man intelligence to do 
|to elect only persons as ignorant as | business by himself with facility, or 
OR purposes of generalization, | themselves as legislators, judges, gov-| to supervise the business of others, 

we may say that all male citi-|€™0"S of State, or members of Con- | added from sixty-five to seventy-five 
een sie neuer voters, and may hold | 8°: what evils could not be conjec- | per cent.—say, for con\ enience, seven- 


BY JOHN EATON, JR., UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


office, give testimony in courts, and 
sit on juries. 


tured as possible? Verily we have | ty-five per cent.—and for the country 
reason as Americans to be profoundly | it would add to the product of the il- 
thankful that we have passed so far | literate adult males $311,286,200, or 
these possible evils. while so few of | nearly five times the total amount ex- 
them have become actual; but we| pended for education in the entire 
should improve the years of their de- | country. 


According to the cen-| 
sus, there are in the several States | 
1,554,931 totally illiterate male adults 

If we follow Mr. Mann’s rule of, 
adding one-half of those who report | 
themselves able to read, but not suff-| lay or absence to make ourselves as a 





We do not enter upon the consid- 


° i Ei » tm every eect P Binns 7 roti a > relatic P es -atio 
ciently to understand common En-| people, in every section of the coun-| eration of the relation of education to 


é : ee aly secure agains > > i crease of invention < ig a 
glish, we have 1,073,241 practically | 'Y> absolutely secure against them,|the i crease of inventi among ¢ 





illiterate ‘by making intelligence and virtue| people. The more general the intel- 
Sa a ae a | ligence of the people, as a rule, other 

. : ithings being equal, the greater wi 
adults 1h all the States cannot yet be THE RELATION OF THE ADULT MALE | thing being equal the 5 ate V ill 


be the number of inventions, the more 
improvements will be made in ma- 


precisely given, but enough is known | 
of the proportion borne by the illit-| 
> THE SEVERAL STATES. 
erate to the whole number of sgeied sieipa thine " 
| 


ILLITERACY IN 
THE 


THE 
PRODUCTION OF 


COUNTRY TO 
WEALTH IN 
|chinery, in the various arts of living, 
to be profoundly suggestive to those in the means of shelter, in wearing 
y a most ex-|@pparel, in food, in the instruments 
virtue of the people constitute the only | tensive inquiry which we made in of industry, in the kitchen, in the shop, 
security for the permanence of our|the United States Bureau of Educa- in the farm and in 
institutions and the prosperity of the | tion into the opinions of the three | '@nsportation. 
nation. 


Before proceeding to these infer- 
who believe that the intelligence and | ences, we need _ to recall 


the facilities of 
These results of the 
It will be recollected that| classes of persons scattered over the | Increase of intelligence at the present 
time are beyond our present means 
of computation. 


00,000 isa large majority in any|country, viz.: working people, em- 
“ oD J es i d i 





‘nation of the election thus far is| the relation of education to industry. 
| practically in the control of less than| We found them all agreeing that on 


ety and dilapidated buildings, and at | 300,000 votes. But this is less than | the average the ability to read and 
once proceeds to improve it, clears | one-sixth of the voters in the country | write adds one- 


dowrun n, neglected farm, with rick- 


quarter to the produc- 


up the unsightly fence corners, drains | 
the wet land, pulls out stumps or | 
rocks, moves the barn to the dack of | 
the house, and sets the new house a| 
little distance back of the highway, | 
lays out a lawn, with pleasant walks, 
and shade trees and hedges: brings 
blooded stock with him, and causes | 
his acres to produce three fold more | 
than ever before, what man so stupid 
as not to recognize that that is a pecu- | 
niary gain tothe neighborhood? No | 
matter how selfish the owner may be | 


at heart, if he makes his farm more 
valuable, he does the same. to some 
extent,¢o all around him. 
bors like to 


The neigh- 
sec a handsome farm | 
near them even if they never think of 
selling, and when they cdo try to sell, 
the prospective buyer will invariably 
have his attention called to the hand- 
some property over the way, or 
which adjoins, or at least is not far | 


off. Speculators holding unimproved | 
lands, like nothing so wellas to be | 
able to say (because nothing is more | 
potent) that it lies in the very best of | 
neighborhoods, is surrounded by rich | 
farms in the highest state of culture, | 
in a delightful region of walks and | 
drives ; that the people are all intelli- 
gent, and their tastes refined; that| 
schools and churches abound; and_| 
that the value of the land has been’ 
proved by the extraordinary yield of 
crops on the adjacent farms. When | 
these things can be said truthfully | 
sales are : 





that at the highest prices. 


|are told that brain power or intelli-| that is, a man who cannot read and 


ofthe ignorant. The more intelligent | earn one-fourth more, or $1 25. If 


they subject to leadership. | should add to their intelligence only 


of the State officers would be subject | 


|in some of the States, and we will do} paid out for education ; or in Florida, 


who are illiterate. How often we) tiveness of the rudest manual labor— 





| 


gence directs the multitude. A mass| write would earn one dollar per day 
of ignorance is always a temptation | at the rudest manual labor, adding 
to the designing and evil. They|the ability to read and write 
appeal to the passions and prejudices | on the average, enable 


would, 
him to do or 


and virtuous a people,.the more they|thus the 1,554,931 adult males, re- 
judge for themselves and the less are| garded by the census as illiterate, 

Had we the total voting male pop-| sufficient to read and write, they 
ulation, as we shall have when the} would, according to these opinions, 
census is complete, it would enable| add annually to the productions of 
us to inquire how large a share of the| the country $116,612,425, or nearly 
House of Representatives in Congress | twice as much as is paid out annually 
would be subject to an election by a for all the public school instruction 
non-reading constituency—what share | in the United States ; or in Alabama, 
$8,133,450, or nearly sixteen times | 
|what is now paid for education in 
that State; or in Arkansas, $2,796,- 
| 925. 


to control. 
But the computations of the census 
already enable us to look at the facts or more than four times what is 


it by obtaining the illiterate voting | $1.543.650, or more than forty times 








males to the whole number of voters) What is now paid for education. and 


in these States as the means we will| nearly a thirtieth part of the present | 
use. 


total wealth of the State: or in Con-| 
necticut, $721,275, or little more than 


one-half of the present expenditure 


In Alabama this is fifty-three per 
cent. Therefore they have the power, 
by voting together, to elect more than | for education ; or in Delaware, $542,-| 
half of the Legislature of the State, | 325, or nearly five times what is now 
and over half the members of Con-| expended for education: or in Mas- 
gress. sachusetts, $2.380,6 


| Boston 


The numerous and very valuable 
private efforts to bring to bear statis- 
tics for the quickening of different 
interests in the country, especially 
those of education, it is not my pur- 
pose here to describe. I can only 
notice, further, the efforts made in the 
various schools and offices of com- 
mittees, directors, superintendents of 
cities, counties, States, and in the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
to work out these problems. 

Great and effective as the summary 
of the experience of the country as 
presented in the census once in ten 
years may be, it was felt by our edu- 
Their 


work must be done every year; it 


cators not to be sufficient. 


must have the certainty and constancy 
of the generations. As school offi- 
superintendents 
they need constantly the suggestions 


cers, teachers and 


of the wisest experience. 
; aie 


FROEBEL’S KINDERGARTENS. / 
ISS Elizabeth P. Peabody, of 
I Cambridge, Mass., sends us a 
letter setting forth the objects of the 
Kindergarten Association, 
from which we make the following 
extracts: 
child 
culture, means the taking children from 
the mother in the twilight of their intellec- 
tual consciousness, and, in the spirit of the 


The art of kindergartening, or 


& | wise mother’s method, cultivating them as 
50, or about two-| 
i 


living organisms. not drilling them as 


comparatively easy, and | Delaware 


And the same is true in Mississippi, 
where 51 per cent. of the voters are 
illiterate, and in Georgia and in 
Florida. In Kentucky 28 per cent. 
are illiterate; In Maryland 22, and 
24. In these States the 
illiterates have one-fifth and more of 


thirds of the present expenditure for stones, or molding them as clay; but first 
| teaching them to trust, to hope, and to 


| . . 
or more than three-fourths | love: by presenting to these natural in- 


| 


educatio::: or in New Hampshire, 


$254.925, 

‘ . m ri c nie hearte thet carne 5 ie 
of what is now expended for educa- | *tincts of their hearts their proper objects 
tion. 


jin the living persons of their 


parents, 
| brothers, sisters, and other genial com- 
é | panions, with whom they may exchange 
with regard to the relation of educa-' all the sweet courtesies of life in their 


Consider that the same opinions 











we 


we 
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childish plays; at the same time that their | Here are Mill’s speeches in Parliament, his 
understandings are very gradually de- | free-trade letters to New York admirers, 
veloped to know the nature and life to| and Mr. Greeley’s reply to them. You 
which they are born heirs. This last is done | will find copious extracts giving the heart 
by giving them opportunity to act upon | of the best modern books, and intelligent 
nature immediately around them; to pro-! summaries of the systems they advocate. 
duce effects within the compass of their} }fere are occasional sermons into which 
childish fancy and affection, exercising | leading American divines have put their 
their powers of sense, locomotion and | ;ost earnest thought. Here are vigorous 
manipulation upon playthings, given in | expressions of the best political intelligence 
| clipped from the leaders of the best news- 
| papers. And, quite as important, here are 
| Little crisp criticisms of blundering political 
| work from indignant citizens whose daily 
duty has brought them face to face with 
absurdities of legislation. Take the best 
on themselves to produce attention and newspapers by all means—as many of them 
examination, and knowledge of order and| 4, you can alford—and then take nine- 
law, as well as real pleasure, which is the | tenths of their reading matter for granted. 
best moral atmosphere for children; and | Some of it is good for nobody ; much of itis 
which they, unconsciously, vainly seek for | good tor somebody; but only a small part 
in the unguided, disorderly play of ignor- 
ance. 


such order, and so easy to use, that the 
knocking down and rearing up to which 
all children are prompted by the instinct 
of self-activity. in order to prove them- 
selves powers, shall be replaced with little 
productions of their own, which shall reac+ 


}is wanted by you. But how precious are 
| these fragments, if wisely chosen! If you 

The kindergarten era stretches for three | are interested in the investigation of any 
or four years between the nursery and the 
primary school time: admitting more 
formal discipline than the nursery, but 
less than is indispensable for the primary 
schools, for instruction in reading and 
elementary science. 


political subject—and every American citi- 
zen should have some study of this sort— 
you will find in almost every newspaper an 
illustration of some aspect of it. Remem- 
ber that it is better to subscribe to a few 
first-class newspapers, that you may read 
at home with the scissors in your hand, 
than to glance over a score of them ina 
public reading-room. 
+ - ——-« > e@——__—_ 


AN INTERESTING LETTER. 


And it requires a 
peculiar class of teachers, who unite the 
tenderness of the mother with a_philo- 
sophical insight into the nature of child- 
hood, in that pre-intellectual era when 
irresponsibility is just beginning to yield 
to the growing moral sense. Its teachers 
must have made themselves adepts in 
Froebel’s methgd of sharpening the five 
senses, and training the limbs, especially 
the hands, to artistic processes, with genial % 
conversations that lead the children to|in the House of Representatives of 
think, invent, and especially to speak and| Illinois, to publish the following in- 
understand their mother-tongue with pre-| teresting and valuable letter, written 
cision and intelligence. by Wm. T. Harris, on the Study of 
naaieongers aetengenien sooeentN, the Natural Sciences in the District 
hopes to be able,’ in the course of the sum- | — . - : 
mer, to start a monthly periodical, to be Schools. We have published in the 
edited by Miss E. P. Peabody, the first| American Yournal of Education 
number of which will be sent to any | several articles bearing upon this sub- 
school which will make known its wants ject from the pen of Mr. Harris, and 


to the Association. 
: fs ; there has been so much call for them, 
This monthly will contain, among other 


. A . vane c into th 
things, Miss Peabody’s lectures, delivered that we have thrown them into the 


E are permitted by the courtesy 
of Hon. H. W. Snow, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Education 


the past winter. The continuation of the | form of ‘ Educational Documents.” 
publication, however, will depend upon| Teachers and school officers order 
the success of the subscription for it. them singly, by the hundred, and by 

The letter is written in the interest of the thousand. We have as one 
the Boston Kindergarten Asnociation. Document, “ Synopsis of Course of 
NEWSPAPERS AS A MEANS OF CULTURE, | Study in the District Schools ;” as 

—_— another, ‘Syllabus of Lessons in 

N a recent article in one of the Natural Science ;” as another, ‘* Natu- 

very best of our magazines, ‘* O/d| ral Science in the District Schools.” 

and New,” Mr.J. P: Quincy saysatrue From this, it will be seen, that Mr. 

word and a good word for news-| Harris has given the subject a very 
papers as a means of culture: 

Doubt any one’s good sense who speaks 
scornfully of newspapers. There is much 
in them that is trifling and, perhaps, de- 
moralizing; but, in the best of them, how 
much that is wise and noble! I havea 
few choice volumes on my shelves, among 
them an Olivet Cicero and a folio Shakes- 
peare; but I would save my newspaper} Sir—I hope you will pardon me, a 
scrap books before either of them. I have | stranger, for addressing you these lines. 
no volumes that contain so much sound My excuse is, that a proposition is reported 
thought, good English, good sense, and| as before your Assembly to repeal that 
important knowledge. If you ask for wit, | provision of your school law, passed last 
I will agree to match every jest and sar-| year, which relates to the study of the 
casm in “The School for Scandal” with | Natural Sciences in the District Schools. 
something from my scrap book quite as Although resident in another State, I have 
good in the way of epigram, and flashed | studied your school system with no small 
upon some mischief which it is important | degree of admiration, and the provision in 
should be seen. Here are full reports of | question is one that I think very wise and 
lectures on history by Hedge, poetry by| practical. Should it be carried into effect 





careful and thorough examination, 
and his letter is of permanent value 
on this account: 


OFFICE OF Sup’T_ PUBLIC SCHOOLs, } 
St. Lours, March 20, :873 iY 
Hon. H. W. Snow. House of Representa- 
tives, Springfield, Chairman Committee 
on Educat’on: 








! 
danger of its repeal. It would, I think, | 
be regarded on all hands a perfect success. 

Perhaps my opinion may have more 
weight, when I state that I was formerly 
much opposed to any experiment of the! 
kind, fearing that it would divide and dis- | 
tract the attention of the pupil from those | 
cardinal branches which form the staple of 
the course of study in our common schools. 
An experience of more than a year with a 
system of this kind in this city, has con- 
vinced me that there need be no such 
danger, but that these lessons in Natural 
Science, if entirely oral, and not oftener 
introduced than three times per week, will 
improve the character of the instruction in 
all the regular branches of the course of 


study, as well as arouse a general interest 
on the part of the pupil to original investi- 
gation. 

Iam very much opposed to any move- 
ment that should look toward supplanting 
any of the branches that we now have in 
| our common schools throughout the coun- 





| 





try. The paramount importance of read- 
| ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar and history, in unfolding the mind of 
the pupil,“and in giving him the tools with 
which to put himself into practical and | 
theoretical relation with the world around 
him and with his fellow-imen, is to me be- 
yond all question. It is only asa very 
valuable auxiliary to the other branches of 
the course that I would recommend lessons 
in Natural Science. We have found in 
the course of our experiment much more 
than we looked for. The results have been 
so remarkable that, with your permission, | 
I will briefly name them: | 
1°, The teachers as a -body have been | 
under the necessity of making special} 
preparation for these lessons, and have, in | 
this way, become interested in a range of | 
subjects that are now occupying the exclu- | 
sive attention of the scientific intellect of | 
the civilized world. (In this field fresh | 
discoveries are continually made, and these 
in turn become the bases of inventions | 
which make possible our [in America] | 
great strides in productive industry.) The | 
consequences are, that our teachers are 
getting possession of a vast fund of illus- | 
tration to use in the regular daily lessons | 
on the other branches, and these daily | 
lessons improve in interest and scope. | 
2°. The pupils manifest great eager- | 
ness to understand the scientific explana- | 
tion of the phenomena about them, and | 
they carry with them into other studies a | 
spirit of investigation and inquiry which | 
aids them very much in digesting what | 
was before only swallowed, or, at best, | 
masticated. I am, sir, with the greatest | 
respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wn. T. Harris. 


—_—_—__ + o____ — 


| MRS. M.’S SHORT CALL. 








Edmund T was just finishing 
his recitation in Xenophon, and we 
were discussing the effect of Cle.r- 
|chus’ disobedience to the orders of 
|Cyrus, the loss of Cyrus’ life, the 
victory of the great king, and retreat 
of the ten thousand Greeks, as the in- 
evitable result. A faint knock sounced 
lat the schooi-room door, as faint as 
\if it were merely the door rattled by 
|the Spring breezes; but I answered 


iin full voice, *Come in 





77 


She came in. and has just gone. | 





She | staid 


_ hereafter. 
| to be, in this sense, ‘the very gate of 
heaven.” 


some twenty minutes. | 


cation of her elder son, a lad of 15. 
She came a stranger, and left asa 
personal friend. What a range of 
topics! yet all sprung from the one 
topic, the right education of that boy. 
He is a musical genius, the son of a 
music teacher. He has been edu- 
cated at home entirely thus far. He 
has practised eight hours per day in 
music habitually, and prac‘ises yet 
four hoars daily. He has played for 
Rubinstein, and received very kind 
encouragement and the assurance of 

bright future from him. He is 
therefore to go to Europe in due time, 
to continue his musical culture. He 
played for our Philharmonic. Before 
ie struck a note he sata while in 
deep thought, feeling how critical, 
how responsible was his position, and, 
at last, spoke oui cal:nly and serious- 
ly with reverent confidence, ‘Weil, if 
God wishes me to do well, I shall be 
able to.” He satisfied the great au- 
dience fully. So modest, so well- 
balanced, so thorough, so exact, so 
laborious, so unsparingly conscien- 
tious a boy becomes a teacher’s 
supreme delight ; drudgery of explain- 
ing, care in guiding, skill in connect- 
ing the steps of processes, examina- 
tion of his daily work, anxiety to do 
justice to his memory, to his reason, 





his imagination—all become sources 
of intense and augmenting pleasure 
to his teacher. 

Such a pupil inspires and electri- 
fies a teacher’s nublest powers, ripest 
attainments and holiest Aspirations. 
Such a student would elevate all his 
class, all his school. The dullest 
would see how he plods. The laziest 
would be shamed by his clear and 
steady progress. The most timid 
would find a friend in him. May the 
God with whom he communed, inspire 
us all with a view of the bright future 
which awaits our scholars if we are 
skillful and faithful—a future as 
boundless and as blissful as the eternal 
years of our gracious and Almighty 
Lord. The dull here may be the 
brightest in the long and radiant 
The school room ought 


Mrs. M.’s short call will 


remain very welcome in my memory > 
and for many a day to come. Why 
will not parents call oftener to con- 
sult as to the needs, wants and pcecu- 
jiarities of their cluldren? 

L. W. Harr. 


2+ 
oo 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE productive capacity of the 
people by which the State is enriched 
seems to be increased just in propor- 
tion as they become intelligent, so it 





seems to us, viewing the question of 
our public school system from what- 
ever standpoint we may, it is a mea- 
sure at once so beneficent in its 
results, and so sure to be mutually 

rofitable, that every possible effort 
should be made to perfect and per- 


Lowell, science by Agassiz and Tyndall. ' for two years, I do not apprehend any! Her errand was in regard to the edu- petuate it. 


en 


Sait, saeco 


Be ede 7 5 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


THe TREATY OF WASHINGTON. _ Its 
Negotiation, Execution and the Dis- 
cussions Relating Thereto. By Caleb 
Cushing. Published by Harper Bros., 
New York. 


This is a unique work in the field 
of literature. At once entertaining 
and instructive, this work gives us a 
clear and exhaustive statement of 
the facts underlying the case, together 
with so much of its history as is 
necessary to an intelligent judgment 
on its entire merits. 

An occasional digression from the 
briefest statement, and from the 
direct line of argument, serves only 
to give freshness and point to the 
whole discussion. It is the work of 
a man who is master of his subject. 
Caleb Cushing, the eminent lawyer, 
statesman and diplomatist, is the 
very man from whom we had every 
reason to expect a clear, exhaustive, 
able presentation of these important 
international interests. 

For sale by Book & News Co., 
St. Louis. 


HALF-HOUR RECREATIONS IN POPULAR 





SCIENCE. Dana Estes, Editor. Part 
6. Unconscious ACTION OF THE 
Brain. By Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter. 


Published by Estes & Lauriat, 
Washington street, Boston. 
cents. 


Everything from the pen of this 
veteran scientist deserves careful con- 
sideration. The same line of thought 
may be traced in his more elaborate 
works. In this lecture the somewhat 
new direction given the discussion 
is rendered more popular by fuller 
illustration. 

For sale by Book & News Co.., 
St. Louis. 

HALF-HOUR RECREATIONS IN POPULAR 
Scienck. No. 7. GEroLoGy or THE 
Stars. An Address by Prof. A. Win- 
chell, Michigan University. Published 


by Estes & Lauriat, 143 Washington 
street, Boston. Price 25 cents. 


This little pamphlet carries us, by 
a bold generalization, to the con- 
sideration of the constitution of the 
planets, by viewing them from the 
standpoint of laws hitherto generally 
regarded as safely applied to our 
own earth alone. 

For sale by Book & News Co.. 
St. Louis. 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 

StaTE COMMISSIONER OF COMMON 


Scuoots oF Onto. Thomas W. Har- 
vey, Commissioner. 


We are glad to see the fullness and 
accuracy of statement which this 
report evinces in its presentation of 


143 
Price 25 


the working of the public school 
system in Ohio. 

The first twenty-five pages of the 
report contain a clear summary of 
the statistics given in detail by the 
different counties and cities in the 
State. 

The several topics discussed by 
the Commissioner are weil handled 
—some of them ably. 

There are several of these Annual 


Reports, from which excellent ma-i its locality, as shown in the charac- 
terial might be selected for a volume ter of some of its best contributions ; 
that could not fail to effect great good e. g., the first is by Governor Chas. 
in the direction of revolutionizing | Robinson, first Constitutional Gover- 


jects 





the habits of thought, and the un-| 


questionably bad habits of practice, 


now found among many of our ra,” revealing the early difficulties of 


| that State, which has the honor of 


teachers. 
REPORT OF THE SatnT Louris Pustic 
ScHOOLS. 

Late years have inaugurated a/| 
practice, on the part of school| 
authorities, which, under judicious | 


management, is fraught with great | in Kansas,” 
We! 


| haustive. 


good to the cause of education. 


nor of Kansas. The title is appro- 
priately called **‘ Ad Astra per Aspe- 


|being the Pilgrim-land of the West. 


| This is a truly valuable historical 
| 
contribution, and will attract atten- | 


| tion. 

The next article on ** Forest Trees 
is timely and almost ex- 
If ‘he is a public bene- 


refer to the practice, now so general, | factor who causes two blades of grass 
of printing and distributing School to grow where there was but one,” 


Reports—National, State, City and_| 
Town Reports. 

True, little which is new or really | 

valuable finds its way into many of | 
these regular annual contributions to | 
our literature. Some marked excep-| 
tions to this general statement we are | 
very glad to notice. At the head of 
the list possessing very great mer it, | 
we place two reports that have lately | 
reached us: The Illinois Report, by | 
Newton Bateman, and the Report of 
the St. Louis Public Schools, by! 
Wm. T. Harris. 

In one or both of two particulars | 
many reports fail to interest us. They | 
either discuss no new points in our, 
school economy, or they fail to pre- 
sent any new phases of the many old 
subjects so often discussed. Both 
the Reports just alluded to, handle | 
with marked ability many familiar 
topics, and furnish us with a clear 
and vigorous presentation of several 
topics that are new. 

Among the subjects considered by 
Mr. 


any 


Harris, two will amply repay 
one who may 
careful 


give them, not 


merely a reading, but the 
most thoughtful study. 
“Course of Study.” 


* The District Schools.” 


are, and 


| Mo., or 


Tue Aansas Magazine for May, | 
published at Topeka, Kangas, comes | 
to us with its bold and significant, 
figure-head of a buffalo, looking out 
from the distant vista of the plains 
that are backed by the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

In a purely literary point of view, 
this monthly may not, nor does it 
pretend to, cope with one or two at 
the sea-board. And yet, as we have 
said ahundred times on opening some | 


‘|of those older periodicals, “ deliver 


us from over-studied * literariness, ’ 
where words are fine and refined, 
but thoughts are neither original nor 
strong.” 

Perhaps, to begin at the close, the 
first of the editorial articles is the 
best written article of any in this 
number. We like both the language 
and the ring of true principle and. 
moral sentiment of that article. This 


| ture 
These sub-| . : 
. | instructive. 


| much more shall the man immortalize 
\/his name who causes two forest or 


\fruit trees to grow in the place of 
|one! 

Two other noticeable articles are 
‘‘ Gems of Christian Missions,” and 
“ A Buffalo Hunt by Rail.” 

** Across the Plains in ’59” has, to 


| say the least, very poor literary merit, 
| and it is surprising that some of the 


ungrammati-schisms were not cut 


out. Success to this magazine! 


PROCEEDINGS OF .THE MIssourI STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, held at Kirks- 
ville, Dec. 26 and 27, 1872 
The first twenty pages of this re- 

port are given to the various discus- 

sions growing out of the subjects 
presented for consideration. The 


remaining sixty pages contain the 


THE EDiTORIAL CONVENT-ON. 


HE next annual Convention of 
the Editors and Publishers of 
Missouri, will meet at the city of 
Louisiana, Mo., on Wednesday, May 
28, 1873, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

1. Convention called to order by 
the President. 

2. Address of Welcome. 

3. Response. 

Annual Address by Gen. John S. 
Marmaduke, of the St. Louis Your. 
nal of Agriculture. 

5. Poem by JohnG. Provines, Esq., 
of the Fulton Press. 

6. Miscellaneous business, includ- 
ing sundry papers on important 
topics pertaining to journalism. 

7. Election of officers for the en- 
suing year, and the election of rules 
for the government of future conven- 
tions. 

The citizens of Louisiana have ar- 
ranged fora grand banquet on the 
evening of the 28th. 

So far, the arrangements look well, 
and the fraternity will be under 
special obligations to Dr. Hull, our 
worthy President, and to A. P. Sebley, 
Esq., the Secretary, both of whom 
have been doing everything in their 
power to make the occasion one of 


profit and promise. 
ae 


EXCUR-ION TICKETS EAST. 

















several papers read before the Asso- 
ciation. The pamphlet comes to us | 
in a very presentable condition. 


port of last year. 
The papers on ‘ Constructive Lan- 


guage,” * How to make the Study 
of History Profitable in Schools,” | 


and “* The Study of English Litera- 


in School,” are interesting and 





This report may be had by apply- 
ing to Prof. Oren Root, Carrollton, 
at the office of the American 
Fournal of Education, 710 Chest-| 
nut street, St. Louis. 


It | 


is a decided improvement on the re-| 


HE Grand Trunk Railway Co. 

will, in connection with the 
Illinois Central and Chicago, Alton 
|& St. Louis Railway Companies, 
| from St. Louis and with Illinois Cen- 
tral from Cairo, offer the citizens 
of the South and West excursion 
tickets to Boston and return at $45 
for the round trip. Sale of tickets 
to commence June Ist, at ticket office 
of above companies, at St. Louis 
and at depots of Illinois Central 
Railroad at Cairo. These tickets 


| will be good going East until October 


| ~~ 
| Ist and to return before November 


New Booxs.—J. B. Ford & Co. | 
send us: 
Star PApPeERs; or, Experiences of Art| 
and Nature. New Edition, with about | 
thirty additional papers; selected from | 


later writings. By Henry Ward! 
Beecher. 12mo0. 460pp. Cloth, $1.7 


Uniform with Ya'e Lectures on Preach- | 
ing and Lectures to Young Men. 

New Lire in New Luinps; Notes of| 
Travel across the American Continent, 
from Chicago to the Pacific and back. | 
By Grace Greenwood. t2mo., 415 
pages. Cloth, $2. 

Motuerty TALKS with YounG Hovwse- 
KEEPERS. By Mrs. H. W. Beecher. | 
With Carbon-Photographic Portrait of 
the Author. I2mo. 504 pages. Cloth, 
$2. 

BEECHER’S SERMONS; Seventh 
September, 1871-March, 1872. 
Series, March-September, 1872. 
ready. the 


Series, 
Eighth 
(Als > 
Six Series preceding, each 1 


vol. 8vo. Uniform style and price.) 
From Mr T. J. Ellinwood’s verbatim 
reports. Each volume contains twenty- 


six sermons, and the prayers before the 
sermons. 8 vols., Svo. 450-55» pp. | 
each. Cloth, $2.50 per vol. 


For sale by St. Louis B.ok and 


magazine is consistent with itself and' News Company. 


| pass are in splendid condition. 


rst. All the lines over which they 


The 
Grand Trunk particularly will offer 


every comfort and convenience. A 
s.| Pullman car will run from Chicago 


to Boston and p.incipal points in 
New England with but one change, 
and to Montreal wITHOUT CHANGE. 
For a small additional expense parties 
may visit Niagara Falls or the won- 
derful Thousand Islands and Rapids 
of St. Lawrence ex route. Full 
particulars of excursions may be 


\obtained from ‘“ Iliternational Tour- 


ists’ Guide,” which may be obtained 
FREE of charge on application by 
letter or in person to John Bentley, 
Ticket Agent Illinois Central Rail- 
way, 102 North Fourth street, S, H. 
Knight, Agent Chicago, Alton & St. 
Louis Railway, corner Pine and 
| Fourth streets, or C, I. Baldwin, 


|Agent Grand Trunk Railway, St. 
‘Louis, Mo., and Jas. Johnson, ‘Agent 
‘Illinois Central Railroad, Cairo, Ill. 
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The American Financial Corporation. 


CORRESPONDENT of a 

number of leading daily and 
weekly papers in the West, who is 
not only fully posted, but whose 
statements can be depended upon, in 
speaking of this new movement in 
financial matters in St. Louis, says: 


Among the Managers and Directors of 
“the American Financial Corporation will 
be found such names as: John J. Taussig, 
member of the banking firms of Taussig, 
Gempp & Co., St. Louis; Taussig, Fisher 
& Co., New York; Gempp & Taussig, 
Frankfort on the Main, and vice-president 
Mo. Pacific Railroad. H.T. Wilde, pres- 
ident West St. Louis Savings Bank; vice- 
president Western Savings Bank; L. J. 
Holthaus, director West St. Louis Savings 
Bank; Geo. W. Lubke, director Western 
Savings Bank, and West St. Louis Sav- 
ings Bank; W. F. Wernse, director West 
St. Louis Savings Bank, and Western 
Savings Bank; names which are known 
in this country, and in Europe, in financial 
centers, as every way reliable and re- 
sponsible. They propose here, at home, 
to purchase, sell and negotiate Bonds of 
States, counties, railroads, cities and towns, 
and make advances on Bonds deposited 
for sale, at all times. School Bonds a 
specialty. The safe investment of funds 
in bonds or loans on real estate security 
for capitalists of this and other countries. 
Orders for the purchase of first-class invest- 
ment securities of all kinds will receive 
prompt and careful attention. So that if 
a railroad company, a State or county, a 
town or city wish to issue bonds for any pur- 
pose, they can be sold here for the highest 
market price: Mr. Wm. F. Wernse, the 
secretary and treasurer of the American 
Financial Corporation, has been the cash- 
ier and general manager of the West St. 
Louis Savings Bank from its first start, 
and has won an enviable reputation as a 
first-class financier, and a reliable business 
man, throughout the leading cities of the 
This West St. Louis Savings 
Bank stands as one of our safest and 


country. 


strongest monied institutions. 

Our German population are among the 
most industrious and economical citizens, 
and they have held a large amount of 
money, which has, for the most part, been 
unproductive until it has been gathered up 
and deposited in these Savings Banks. 

Mr. Wernse commands the full confi- 
dence of these people, and they have 
placed a large amount of money at his 
command, and he is making a judicious 
and profitable use of it. 

We have been dealing with this institu- 
tion for some time past, and so we know 
from personal knowledge and observation 
whereof we speak. The capital of the 
American Financial Corporation is limited 
to $1,000,000. This, however, will aid our 
people, who wish to develop the immense 
resources of this and other States, very 
materially. 





OFFIcE Sup’t Pusiic ScHOOLs, } 
Sr. Louis, March 22, 1873. 

I have carried an Elgin Watch of the 
Raymond pattern for upwards of a year. 
I find that it improves by use. During 
the past thirty days it has varied from the 
most accurate chronometer in this city 
less than two seconds. 

[Signed] WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent. 
Sa 

TEACHERS WANTED.—The Board of 
Education at Cameron, Mo., have ap- 
pointed April 15th for the examination of 
all applicants for positions in the school 
which they purpose organizing there early 
in May next. 

The very elegant building now in course 
of erection will soon be ready for occu- 
pancy. 

Four assistant teachers will be ap- 
pointed for the opening term of three 
months, who, if they prove satisfactory, 
will doubtless be retained by the Board for 
the ten months’ term, to commence in 
September next. 

Remunerative salaries will be given. 











GETTYSBURG 


Katalysine Water 


0 


HE UNITED STATES DISPENSATORY, 
the authorized record of our Materia Medica, 
classes this water with the most renowned Alkaline 
or Carbonated Springs of Europe. It far excels 
any other known in its self-preserving properties. 
It does not deteriorate by bottling and ptr og It 
has never been claimed for any other mineral water 
the power to dissolve the urates, or so-called chalk 
formations in the body or on the limbs and joints. 
This the Gettysburg Estalysine Water has done in 
hundreds of instances. Gout, Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Dyspepsia, Gravel, Diabetes, Kidney and 
Urinary Diseases generally have all yielded ‘to its 
influence. It has restored Muscular Power to the 
Paralytic, cured Abdominal Dropsy, and given 
healthy action tothe Zorpid Liver. It has cured 
Chronic Diarrhea, Piles, Constipation, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Diseases of the Skin, General Debility 
and Nervous Prostration from Mental and Physical 
Excesses. All these by the bottled water. It isa 
powerful antitdote for Excessive Eating or Drink. 
ing Itcorrects the Stomach, prumotes Digestion, 
and relieves the head almost immediately. Pamph- 
lets containing a history of the Spring, reports from 
eminent physicians and medical writers, marvelous 
and well-attested cures, and testimonials from dis- 
tinguished citizens, will be furnished and sent by 
mail on application to 
WHITNEY BROS., Gen’l Agents, 
227 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gettysburg Spring Co. 

aa For sale b Jones & Sibley, Meyer Bros. & 
Co., Chas. Habicht & Co., and druggists, generally. 

may-3t 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


—or— 








YALE COLLEGE. 





Ts Department of Yale College affords to 
Undergraduate and Post-graduate Students 
the choice of advanced systematic instruction in 
Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, 


Chemistry, Metallurgy, Natural History, iner- 
alogy, Geology, Physical Geography, etc., with 
French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro. 


grammes sent on application. 
New Haven, Conn., 1872. 


NORTH MISSOURI 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, | 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. 
‘T Sixth School Year opens Sept. 2, °72, and 
closes June 25, 73. The attendance last year 
was 4S2. 
ized in its new buildiag, beginning Dec. 30, °72. 
The building is one of the best in the country, and 
will accommodate 800 students. The course of in- 
struction is all that could be desired. The expenses 
are exceedingly low. TurTION FREE. 
Board from g to $3.50. Students enter at any 
time. For Catalogues address, 
J. BALDWIN, Principal, 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 


SOUTH MISSOURI 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 


HE School Year commences the first week in 
September, and is divided into four terms ot 
ten weeks each. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of study has been prepared with a 
view to afford the greatest possible amount of prac- 
tical instructien, and at the same time secure broad- 
est eulture and the most thorough training of the 
mental powers. The philosophy and methods of 
teaching will receive special attention during the 


course. 
EXPENSES. 

Incidental Fee, $5.00 per term. Board from 
$350 to $4.00 per week. Rooms for self-board and 
S S yoons ° oieee & —~ rates. 

or er particulars apply to 
JAMES JOHONNOT, Principal, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 








The School will be thoroughly reorgan.- | 





| mens. 


sierg 


A. S. MERMOD. 


D. C. JACCARD. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST JEWELRY HOUSE IN THE WEST. 





D. C. JACCARD & CO., 


Nos. 401 AND 403 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Cor. Locust, Odd Fellows’ Hall), ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ARE THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


RD 


MINIATURE LOCKET, 


THE CELEBRATED 


D. C. JACCA 


The most Desirable Watch that is made for an Heirloom or Family Relic! 





“HOLVM 
QINIGNIM WAALS 
LNALVd GNV 


AKING Watches a specialty, we have an immense Stock of those of our own make, also of the 


WALTHAM, HowaArbD, an 
Silver Cases, for sale at the VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


ELGIn Watcues (for which we are Special Agents), in Gold and 
Our stock of SILVERWAR 


is the grandest in 


the West or South, and comprises complete cases of Spoon and Fork Ware, Tea Sets, Castors, &c. 


Immense Assortment of Diamonds, Clocks, 


a 


Bronzes, Silver Plated Ware, etc. 


8a Send for Price List and Catalogue of Silverware and Watches. Orders peomete attended to. 


8@~ When in St. Louis you are invited to inspect this Magnificent Estal 


Fourth and Locust Streets. 
Cc. F. MATHEY. 


lishment, on corner of 


GOODMAN KING. 





Washington University, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


OMPRISES the following completely organ- 
ized and separate Departments : 


I. ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, for Boys, fit- 
ting them for the best Colleges and Scicntific 
Schools, whether East or West. For particulars, 
address Pror. GEO. B. STONE, 

Principal. 


Il. MARY INSTITUTE, for Girls of all grades 
of school age. Pror. C. S. PENNELL, 
Principal. 


Ill. THE COLLEGE. While the high stand- 
ard of scholarship is well maintained, no effort is 
spared in increasing the facilities for securing the 
broadest culture. For conditions and Terms of 
Admission, Tuition, Scholarships, rooms, Xc., | 
address Pror. M. S. SNOW, 

Registrar. 





‘ { 


IV. POLYTECHNIC (ENGINEERING) 
DEPARTMENT, for Post-Graduates, and those | 
already well versed in English branches not de. | 
siring Latin and Greek. Graduates of Colleges | 
of good standing are admitted to the jumior (third 
year) class. Entire course FoUR YEARS. Chemi- | 
cal Laboratories very complete. Physical (work- 
ing) Laboratories well furnished with the neces- 
sary apparatus. Mining Department fully sup- 
plied with Furnaces, Cabinets, and all appoint- 
ments for PRACTICAL MINING and METALLURGY. 
A supply of the very best instruments used in 
Civil and Topographical Raginewing. Machine 
Shop and Printing Office attached. For partjcu- 
lars, address 

Pror. C. M. WOODWARD, Deaz. 


V. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 
advertisement below.) 


(See } 
may-4mos 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost of Law Depart- 





G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 


PROFESSORS. 
Alexander Martin, Esq., International, Constitu- | 
tional, Admiralty and Maritime Law, Jurisdiction, 
Practice and Proceedings in U, S. Courts. 1 
Henry Hitccock, Esq., and Hon. George A. 
Madill (Judge of St. Louis Circuit Court), Law of 
Real Property. | 
Hon. Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir. | 
cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions. | 
Hon. John W. Noble (late U. S. District Attor- | 
ney), Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. | 
tion. R. E. Rombauer (late Judge of St. Louis | 
Circuit Court,) Law of Torts, Insurance Corpora- 
— Domestic Relations and Criminal Jurispru- 
ence. 





G. M. Stewart, Esq., Law of Contracts, Commer. | 8 


cial Law. 
LECTURERS. 

Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S. District Judge, Eastern | 
District of Missouri. 

Hon. Albert Todd. 

Hon, John M, Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court.) 

Regular annual session will open October g, 1872. 
Full course two terms of six months each. Tuition, 
including use of library, $60 per term; no extra 
charges. Students admitted to either class on ex- 
amination until January ist, 1873. For particulars 





s 
G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law oy 
203 North Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Magic Lanterns, 


STEREOSCOPTICONS 


— AND— 


DissoLvinG View APPARATUS, 


— MADE BY — 


‘JAMES W. QueEN 


& CO., 
Manufacturing Opticians, 
924 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
CHOICE SELECTED 
SLIDES for the STEREOSCOPTICON, 


Price, per Set, $2.50. 


| Among the many thousand embraced in our Cata- 


ogue, we present this sample: 
iS ie BOTTLE. 


1. The bottle is brought out for the first time. The 
husband induces his wife “just to take a drop.” 


2. He is discharged from his employment for 
drunkenness. ‘They pawn their clothes to 
supply the bottle.” 


3. An execution sweeps off the 
their furniture. 
with the bottle.” 


reater part of 
“They comfort themselves 


4. Unable to obtain employment, they are driven 
by poverty into the streets to beg, and by this 
means still supply the bottle. 


5. Cold, misery and want destroy their youngest 
child. “They console themselves with the 
bottle.” 


6. Fearful quarrels and brutal violences are the 
natural consequences of the frequent use of 
the bottle. 


7. The husband, in a state of furious drunkenness? 
kills his wife with the instrument of all their 
misery. 


The bottle has done its work—destroyed infant 
and mother; brought son and daughter to 
vice, and left the father a hopeless maniac. 





BY DS, checks, drafts, cards, letter-heads, bill- 
heads, diplomas, certificates, insurance policies 
maps, plans, show cards, wine, liquor, drug an 

tobacco labels. Also, Masonic an Odd Fellows’ 
a work ponety, attended to; Land 
Agents’ blanks, etc., etc. he St. Louis Litho. 
graphing Company is now in successful operation. 
Parties using lithographic or printed work will con- 
— their interest by corresponding with, or calling 
on the 


ST. LOUIS LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
106 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





omens 
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ABOUT GLOBES 





VERY School ought to have one, and we can | 
J furnish them, of all kinds, styles and prices, 
from $2.50 upto $200.00 One of our customers | 
writes, under late date, as follows: | 
Soutu Missourt Stare NorMAL SCHOOL, / 
WARRENSBURG, Mo, April 21, 1873. § 
Gentlemen : 
Inclosed please find draft for $75 for the bill of | 
Globes which you sent. We have received the 
globes and we are greatly pleased with them. } 
Truly yours, } 
JAMES JOHONNET, 
Principal, 
Re bor circulars, prices and all other information, 
address 
THE WESTERN PUBLISHING 
AND 
SCILOOL, FURNISHING CO., 
joo and 7oS Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


YER’S SARSAPARILLA, FOR PURIFY- 
ING THE BLOOD.—This compound of the 
vegetable alteratives, Sarsaparilla, Dock, Stillingia 
and Mandrake with the Iodides of Potassium and 
Iron makes a most effectual cure of a series of com- 
plaints which are very prevalent and afflicting. It 
purifies the blood, purges out the lurking humors in | 
the system, that undermine health and settle into 
troublesome disorders. Eruptions of the skin are 
the appearance on the surface of humors that should | 
be expelled from the blood. Internal derangements | 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
internal organ, or organs, whose action they de. | 
range, and whose substance they disease and 
destroy. AYyE*’s SARSAPARILLA expels these hu. | 
mors from the blood. When they are gone, the dis- 
orders they produce ny 2 oe such as Ulceration ot | 
the Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, Lungs, Eruptions 
aud Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, St. Anthonv’s 
Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotch. | 
es, Boils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald 
Head, Ringworm, Ulcers and Sores, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Pain in the Bones, Side and Head, Fe- 
male Weakness, Sterility, Leucorrhaa arising from 
internal ulceration and uterine d sease, Dropsy, 
Dyspepsia, Emaciation and General Debilit~. With 
their departure health returns, Prepared by Dr. J. 
Cc. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., Practical and | 
Analytical Chemists. Sold by all Druggists and 
Dealers in Medicine. 





SIEGEL & BOBB, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
salina 

Coal 

Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


COAL OIL LAMPS 

FOR 
CHURCHES € SCHOOLHOUSES. | 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS. | 


Gas and Oil Fixtures, 


ag Public and Private Buildings fitted up with 
STEAM, GAS and WATER. 

Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. 


No. 203 North Fifth street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GENTS WANTED—For the following 
MAPS, which are having a rapid sale: 
New County Map of United States, with Cens us. 
New County Map of Texas and Indian Territory. 
New Sectional Map of Arkansas. 
New Sectional Map of Kansas. 
New Sectional Map of Missouri. | 
Also, Charts, Photographs, Lithographs and 
Picture Frames. Do not fail to send for Circular 
and see our terms. Address 
E. H. ROSS, Western Map Emporium, 
313 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Liberal terms to dealers. 
GENTS—Lloyd’s Shipping Map of the United 
States for 1873 is out to-day, with 3,000,000 | 


names. County ore peas cost $100,000; sells | 
for $1; 4oxso large. J. T. LLOYD, Phila., Pa. 














' 
| 
| 


| School of St. Louis: 


| into the schcol-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give ENTIRE SATISFACTION. The “ New Patent 


| | 
| ‘TE EB PATHN'TL | EsTABLISHED 3 YEARS. 


JONES’ COML & TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, 
' | FirTH AND OLIVE STREETS, St. Lovlts. 

} IRCULARS (German and English, and Speci- 

mens of Penmanship), mailed FREE. Write 


forone. NO VACATION. 
dent bee. JONES, Principal. 
| JOHN W. JOHNSON, Managing Principal. 


FOR THE 


BEST GOODS 


AND THE 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO.,|LATEST STYLES, 
706, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


THE WESIERN PUBLISHING 


AND 





AT THE 
: y | LOWEST PRICES, 
SAINT LOUIS, | 
CALL ON 
—AND BY THEIR — 
+ 
r ~ ~ ~ y Pl ,] ) 
| { 
AUTHORIZED AGENTS. an forstrand 
e yak vs pesane, 
; i 
HE SCHOOL DIRECTORS, TRUSTEES, TEACHERS, PUPILS AND PARENTS WILO 
fail to read the tollowing statements make a great mistake, because the subject of the hea/th of the DEALER IN 7 


millions of children attending our public schools must not be ignored. 
Health is the first requisite to succes’ in any underta} 


y 3 . og, and it is a fact that great multitudes of 
children have been disabled for life, because the School Desks upon which they sat were not made on 
physiological principles. 

| 


AND 


Furnishing Goods. 
Also a Full Stock of the Best 
BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS 


AND 


\Merchant Tailoring Goods 


Which we make up to order. 





As you see by the cut, it evactly conforms to the body when the pupils sits in an upright, easy position 

To put it within the reach of all, we have reduced the price for 1873. It is a constant educator, being 
beautiful in design, strong in construction, comfortable and convenient. It just suits the demand of 
every school, Its strong points are; ; 


216 Nortu Firtu STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 


I. J7S CURVED SLAT FOLDING SEAT. ~ WEBB’S 
Il. 77S PATENT NON-CORROSIVE INK WELL. F L 
FRAG SN eats Ge Sy ESSONS. 
Il. J7S STRENGTH AND BEAUTY OF CASTINGS 
> ° . ake S on rome Pm ANNOT fail to be of great service to every 
(made of Scotch Pig and Lake Superior Iron). |C ‘Teacher. "No. pupil, and no ‘Teacher ‘who 
™ q ee eae ote - = en aspires to success, should be without it. 
IV. 17S PERFECTLY NOISELESS HING 7. It will be sent’ post-paid by enclosing 25 cents. 
Address the publishers, ‘ 
which, working upon a cam in rising, causes a gradual and silent binding. This hinge is provided with | pyzy2 wrRs J J ‘ IG 
an indestructible Rubber Cushion inside, rendering the seat ELASTIC and NOISELESS- It folds the | THE WESTERN paced 
seat close to the back of the Desk, allowing free ingress and egress; facilitates sweeping, and renders SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
class exercises by the scholars, in their seats, easy. | 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


N. B.— BRACES ARE FURNISHED, IF WANTED, BUT IN EVERY CASE 
CHARGED FOR. 
i] 


BRACES are original with, and peculiar to, this Desk. Their use is obvious. They extend to the | 
floor, at the best angle to secure solidity and firmness; they accomplish it so thoroughly that the strongest | 
person cannot shake the Desk: thus a pupil in one seat cannot disturb another by the roughest move- 
ment: this security is peculiarly desirable in writing. Aside from this advantage, a Desk thus braced 
will outlast any two others When this desk was first made (five years since), we furnished the High | 

to-day, after years of use, they are as firm as when first put up, as this testimony 
shows: - 


GENTLEMEN—It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which your Company have put | 


Gothic Desks,” with Curved Folding Slat-seats, with which you furnished the High School, are not only | 
substantial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil. | 
at the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical 
development of the young. These considerations commend this style of Desk to all who contemplate | 
seating school houses. 

Respectfully yours, 


Pa 


BANK LOGKS. 


WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louts. 


PRICES AND SIZES OF DOUBLE DESKS. 
Long. Wide. 


Age accommodated. 





No, 2 42 Inch, by 32 inch...ccecccecccecseesccceevecel ees | 
No. 3. 40 or 42 inch. by 294 inch.... ++. S—_——_——_ | 
v inch. by 37 inch....sceccccccecerecceeeecees 6 tO 10 YeATS....eceeeeees ss 


: 
i 
F 
= 
me) 
v8 
A 


No. 4. 3 ’ 
Back (or Starting) Seats to match........+. pudbecsboebenceveenenesaees obese eeneeseenbeuseee 


—— 


CASTINGS. 
FIRST QUALITY SCOTCH PIG AND LAKE SUPERIOR IRON. 





HALLS SAFE&LOCK Co. 


302 N. Fourtu Sr., ST. LOUIS. 


E. BREY, 


INGUIST and Instructor in the Classical, Bibli- 
cal and modern languages, especially the-Ger- 
WOODWORK man. Teaching rooms, 118 North Third Street. 

|He is the originator of a new __ system 
Is made of thoroughly kiln-dried Ash lumber, which is emphatically the best wood for School Desks. It - Sie ee at eedeiea aot — 
al hard, wears very smooth, is cheerful in appearance, and holds the screws firmer than any other latins Sait alas by roots and affixes, greatly assists 


ABOUT SHIPPING the memory, and is perfecting in English. Persons 
NG. 


acquainted with the grammar of their vernacular 

tongue, and studying every day on this system at 

All Desks, except one with each order, are shipped in Anock-down. This method secures low freight | least one hour, after twelve months’ study will be 
rates, and obviates all possibility of breakage. The Desk ready for use, and our printed directions, able to get along without a teacher. 

enables any one to put together the GOTHIC DESKS without trouble. No charge is made for packing | Etymological queries on educational or general 

and delivery at the Depot or Wharf-boat in this city; and all screws, ink-wells, &c., to entirely complete | terms, or geographical or personal names, will be 

the Desks, are included without extra cost, a mfiore or less satisfactorily, by the above. 


They have, 1st, A very broad base and much larger feet than any others made, thus admitting a greater | 
number of screws, and so insuring a greater stability upon the floor. ad, A wide continuous flange for 
attachment to wood work, instead of the small separated lugs used by others. 3d, Such a construction as 
to admit the use of our new Patent Braces, making six instead of four feet. They are fully warranted ; 
by actual test they have sustained a weight of over SIXTEEN HUNDRED pounds without injury. 
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Cotton and Linen Seamless, Gunny, Burlap, Paper, 
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THE | ee MONEY by pur- 
chasing the best Piano. 
Forte. Do not decide what 
ARIO N make to get until you write for 
our Illustrated Circular, which 

PIANO we mail free. The 

“ARION PIANO” 

IS THE contains four patented im- 
; provements that make it more 
( v durable than any Piano in the 
H e EST & market. Write for Circular. 
( All are fully Warranted. 





THE 


Estey Cottage 
ORGAN, 


ONTAINING--THE NEW _ AND 
oeautiful Vox Juz, pti and Vox Humana } 
stops, not to be found in other Organ. See 
new style cases, and hear their rich pipe-like tone. 
It takes less money to buy them than any others. 
Nearly 50,000 now in use. 5,000 made yearly. 
All warranted. Prices $60 to $750. ee 
Circulars mailed on application. When writ- 
ing please state in what paper you saw this 
advertisement. 
Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise, sup- 
plied at the lowest cash prices. 





214 North Fifth Street, Str. Louis, Mo. 


.| OFFERED TO THE 


| 
" 
VIELE & MILLS, Gen’l Agents. ) 
KX 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and 
Tin, mounted with the best 
Rotary Hangings, for CHurcHEs, 
ScHooLs, FARMS, FACTORIES, CouRT 
HOUSES, FIRE ALARMS, TOWER CLOCKS, 
Cuimes, tc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. 












MENEELY BELLS. 










mies, Factories, 

© this establishment than 
© other foundries in the count 
combined. 


free upon application to 
E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 
West Troy, N. Y 


H. & L. CHASE, 


BAGS 


Cotton and Jute Bacs for Wheat, Corn, 
Wool, Bran, Flour Po atoes, Seeds 
Dried Fruits, Salt, Hams, 

Etc., Etc. 


BaGGInG, TwiNE AND SECOND Hanp BAGS. 


Sacks printed to order. 


NO. 17 N. MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 

| The WESTERN 

A HoME JourNat, the 
_ ansas News. 
paper, contains full news of lands, settlements, new 
Price 
raunum. A fine pocket map of the 
State, showing county lines, railroads, &c., free to 


great 


towns, railroads, &c., in all parts of Kansas. 
two dollars i 
each subscriber. 


Map alone, $1.00. Address 


WESTERN HoME JourNAL, Lawrence, Kansas, | 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
S. M. PETTENGILL 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
47 Park Row, New York. 





For PURITY AND STRENCTH 


JO 





It is Unequalled. 





ELLS for Churches, Acade- | 
etc., of | 
which more have been made at | 
at all} 


All Bells warranted. 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent 


& CO., 


| | Best Thing in the West. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 


| \LANDS! 


‘THREE MILLION ACRES 


| Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
| Finest Portion of Kansas! 





| 

| Eleven years’ Credit. Seven per Cent. 
Interest. 22} per cent. reduction 

| to Settlers who Improve. 


|A FREE PASS -TO LAND BUYERS! 


eae 
| HE FACTS about this Grant are—low prices, 


| long credit, and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
| one-fourth; a rich soil and splendid climate; short 
| and mild winters; early planting, and no wintering 
| of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just at the right 


{ | season; coal, stone and brick on the line; cheap 


j rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands owned by 
speculators; homesteads and _pre-emptions now 
| abundant; a first-class railroad on the line of a 
| great through reute; products will pay for land and 
improvements, 
| IT IS THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 
PUBLIC, THROUGH 
THE RECENT COMPLETION OF THE 
ROAD. 

4a For Circulars and general information, ad- 
dress A. E. TOUZALIN, 
Manager Land ah aga 

Topeka, Kansas. 


|.- 2 : 
| The Great Through Passenger Route 
—To— 
KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, NEW 
MEXICO, UTAH AND PACIFIC COAST, 
IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 


. 


Suort Line viA Quincy. 


HREE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 

Mississippi at Quincy, and Missouri at Kansas 
City on IRON BRIDGES, with Pullman Sleeping 
Palaces and Palace Day Coaches from 





| QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 
AND OMAHA, 


Without Change of Cars. 


All the great Through Passenger Lines from the 
East connect with the Hannibal and St. Joseph, by 
| way of Quincy. 
| _ Be sure your tickets read by this old reliable line. 
| For sale-at all ticket offices, 
| #@- For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, Sacra- 

mento and San Francisco passengers have choice of 

route, either via Kansas City and Denver, or St. 
| Joseph and Omaha, 
All connections via Quincy are direct and perfect. 





| O. S. LYFORD, 

7 General Superintendent. 
| E, A. PARKER, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
| 


_D. AUDE & BRO., | 


STEAM 


Furniture Factory. 


ANUFACTURERS of all kinds of BED 
STEADS, TABLES, DESKS, SECRE- 
| TARIES, BOOK-CASES, etc. 
| N. W. Corner Seventeenth Street and Cass Avenue, 
IS. 


ESTABLISHED [5 YEARs. 


__MERCANTILE and LADIES’ 

iStationery. 
LARGE STOCK. 

-W. McINTYRE 





SixCards in the Set 


HE annexed Cut is a fair illustration of 

one of the Cards embraced in the set. 
They are, however, beautifully colored, and 
among the best known aids for teaching 
Geography. The Island, Peninsula, Isth- 
mus, Cape, Promontory, Moutain, Hill, 
Valley, Lake, River, Pond, Gulf, Strait, etc. 
—in fact, every feature of Physical Geo- 
graphy—is clearly and pointedly shown— 
put in such a shape that a child can readily 
and correctly comprehend it. 


PRICE PER SET, $8.00. 





To any one sending cash with order we 
will discount ten per cent. 

Don’t fail to have a set in your School, as 
they are printed in Seven Different Colors, 
and help to furnish and make the School- 
room attractive. 

Address 
The Western Publishing 

AND 
School Furnishing Co., 
706, 708 & 710 Chestnut St., 

















ST. LOUIS. 








——__q—_______ 





CHART 


OF ALL KINDS, 


—FOR THE— 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 
8a- Send for Price List and Catalogue to the 


WESTERN PUBLISHING AND 
ScHooL FurRNIsHING Co., 


706, 708 & 710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


CRAYONS 
- OF ALL COLORS. 
BLACKBOARDS, 
ERASERS, AND 
LIQUID SLATING, 
For Sale Cheap / 


| Address 





|Tne Western PusisHinG 

AND SCHOOL FURNISHING Co., 
706, 708 & 710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 





Fine-toned, low priced, warranted; circulars sent 
freee BLYMER MANUFACTURING COM. 


cinnati, Ohio. Office and Works, 664-694 West 








| 
| 4 S. 5th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





West St. Louis Savings Bank, ” 


| OF ST. 


States Securities, Gold and Silver. 


Schools and Improvements. 


Bank Accounts. 
&@ Your business in this City is res 
H. T. WILDE, President. ROBT. 





Eighth Street. 


LOUIS. 


OFFICE, 1400 FRANKLIN AVENUE, 


Capital, $250,000.00. Authorized, $500,000.00. 


4a—- We make it a branch of our business to NEGOTIATE SCHOOL AND COUNLY BONDS. 


Sae~ We give especial care and attention to MAKING COLLECTIONS in Missouri and Kansas, | 
and have UNSURPASSED FACILITIES for collecting in these States. 
4a—- Careful attention given to the business of Country Banks and Bankers, and interest allowed on 


tfully solicited. 
USPERGER, Vice Pres’t. WM. F. WERNSE, Cashier. 


PANY (Successors to Blymer, Norton & Co.), Cin- | 


Desks, Maps, etc. 


( UR friends who have furnished their School 
with Desks, Mars, etc., after a thorough 
trial at McKenzie, Tenn , say: 

“We are highly pleased with your furniture, and 
as to the OuTLIN®# Maps, I could not be induced to 
teach Geograp -y again without them.” 

It is a fact, that a person will teach ¢hirly pupils 
quicker and better with Camr’s OuTLINE Mvps 
than he can teach one without them, or a teacher 
will do about thirty times as much with these helps 
as he can do without them. 

Send for circulars for Outline Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Blackboards, and everything else needed in 
Schools, to the 


WESTERN PUBLISHING 
AND 
SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 
706, 708 & 710 Chestnut Street, 
| ST. LOUIS. 


WESTERN BRANCH OF 
PETERS’ MUSIC STORE. 





T. A. BOYLE, 


Music Publisher, 







Importer and Dealer 
in MUSICAL IN. 
~eSTRUMENTS, and 
Agent for Peters, 


Webb & Co.’s celebrated PIANOS, and 
TAYLOR & FARLEY’S ORGANS. 
No. 212 North Fifth Street, 
Between Pine and Olive streets, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OBJECT 
TEACHING. 


ORMS AND SOLIDS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
| CUBE ROOT BLOCKS, 
| 
CRAYONS, 





COMPASSES, 
MAGNETS, 


AND EVERYTHING ¥OR OBjeCcT TEACHING. 





| School officers should provide their schools with 


RANSACT a General Banking Business, Buy and Sell Foreign and Domestic Exchange, United | these “Tools to work with.” Address 


‘Tue WeEsTERN PUBLISHING 
AND SCHOOL FuRNISHING Co., 


706, 708 & 710 Chestnut Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 
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Prices ARITHMETICAL CHART. 


IT HAS BEEN THOROUGHLY TESTED 


66 EMARKABLE RESULTS HAVE COME FROM ITS USE.” This is the 


universal testimony from the most competent teachers and instructors in 
the best schools in the Northwest who have used and thoroughly tested 


PRICE’S ARITHMETICAL CHART. 


The Milwaukee News, of a late day, says in regard to its adoption in the schools 
of that city: 


The Board of School Commissioners, at their meeting last evening, adopted for use in our public 
schools a new article of school apparatus, which seems likely, if faithfully used, to effect marked 
improvement in the work of arithmetical teaching. It is simply a moveable chart, with large figures 
capable of being read across any school room, and so arranged as to afford, by a sirple turn of a crank, 
an exhaustless variety of graded examples in the fundamental rules of arithmetic. The instrument is not 
designed to assist in any theoretical-teaching, but simply to afford a means for practice in addition, mul- 
tiplication, &c., which can now only be given in limited quantities, with the blackboard, and without which 
it is impossible for pupils ever to become tolerably expert in combining numbers. They are not taught 
how to do this work, and they do not get sufficient practice toenable them to do it with rapidity or 
accuracy, in consequence of which, much time is wasted in the schools, and the pupils when graduated, 
are of little use in positions requiring skill in accounting. 

Price’s Chart has been thoroughly tested in other cities, where remarkable results have come from 
its use. 


HIS device consists of a neat and substantial wooden 





It MEETS, A GREAT WANT. 


ARENTS, teachers, school officers, business men, in fact the whole publ ¢; 
demand that something more practieal and efficient shall be done in our public 
schools to fit the pupils for the every-day duties of life. Every clerk cannot carry 
‘‘the side of a barn” or a “barn doot” in his pocket to “figure on.” Rapidity and 
accuracy, such as is demanded from clerks and book-keepers in every counting-room, 
comes from drill, and this drilling should be done in the school-room. The use of 
Price’s ARITHMETICAL CHART will enable the teacher to do this important work, 
as shown by an editorial notice of it in the Milwaukee Sentinel, of late date. The 
editor says: 

By reference to the proceedings of the Board of School Commissioners in another column, it will be 
seen that Price’s ARITHMETICAL CHART has been introduced for use into the public schools. This 
device seems to meet a great want in our school system, and we are glad to note the action of the Com- 
missioners in adopting it. It is well known to every one that the pupils who ~raduate from the highest 
grades of our American schools are seldom able to make the simplest aritl. etical computations with 
even a fair degree of rapidity or accuracy; they may be skilled in the mysteri * cube root,”’ or possibly 
to demonstrate Sturm’s theorem, but they cannot add up a column of fig ad be sure they have the 
PrIce’s ARITIMETICAL CHa 7 .emedies this, by affording the 
means for such an exceedingiy rapid drill in the fundamental operations ot arithmetic as will enable 
teachers, without encroaching on other duties, to make their pupils exceedingly proficient in this import- 
ant but much neglected accomplishment. This chart has been thoroughly tested in Detroit and other 
cities, and found satisfactory. 


proper amount without ‘‘proving.” 


canvas—while the Chart, by the application of the crank, 


case, about three feet high, twenty inches wide, and ‘4 FT aoe rm | is free to move either up or down behind the slats—and in 
five inches thick or deep, closing in front with two panel Fe ES ps C3 Bz A this manner more than fifty thousand differeut combina- 
doors, and secured by lock and key. As an article of fur- a | tions or examples in addition may be produced in an equal 


niture, this case presents a neat and tasteful appearance. 
Inclosed within the case are arranged four horizontal rol- 
lers, to two of which are attached the Chart, covering eight 
yards of canvas, comprising seventy-six horizontal rows 
of figures, each row extending either to Millions or to Bil- 
lions, and all arrgnged in perpendicular columns. These 
are model Blackboard figures, and being of uniform size, | 
just two inches high, and heavy faced, they may be readily i 
seen at a distance of thirty feet. 


The Chart being attached to two rollers, to one end of 
each of which may be applied a crank, the entire face sur- 
face of the Chart may be readily passed, either upward or ii 
downward, before the class, presenting to view ten hori- 
zontal rows of figures ata time. By this manceuvre, each 


number of seconds. 


In order to facilitate the operations in Multiplication and 
Division, there is, in addition to the Chart and the slats, a 
series of figures and blanks mounted on small plates of 
galvanized iron, to be used as insets on the bottom row. 


The primary object of this Chart is to furnish the School- 
room with REApDY!mMADE BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, com- 
prising a complete and graded series of examples for drill 
and practice in ‘he Fundamental Rules of Arithmetic 
embracing Numeration, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplica- 
tion and Division, together with special exercises in read- 
ing and writing various and difficult combinations of 
numbers. 





of the whole seventy-six horizontal rows of figures may 
become the lower or bottom row, and by this means all 
the exercises for Practice are presented to the Class or 
School in precisely the same order as they would be if [iR}) 
written successively upon the blackboard. Besides the }) 
seventy-six rows on the Chart, there are seven additional 
rows placed on thin wooden slats, to be used at pleasure, 
one or more at a time, and when in position they remain 
stationery, each covering one of the horizontal rows on the 


7 
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As A TIME AND LABOoR-SAVING MACHINE—“‘ and time is 
money ”—the use of this Chart saves the time anggyhe 
labor of writing thousands of examples on the slM® or 
blackboard, and being adapted to the instruction of a large 
number at a time, it is only in keeping with the PROGRESS 
OF THE AGE in other departments of science; and its use 
| in the study of Arithmetic may be compared to the use ot 
| outline maps in the study of local Geography. 
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Each Chart is accompanied with directions for use. 


Prof. J. B. RoBerts, Superintendent Public Schools of Galesburg, IIl., and late President of Illinois State Teachers’ Association, also sends the following indorsement: 


GALESBURG, February 20, 1873. 


We have in use three of PRice’s ARITHMETICAL CHARTS, and we regard them as the most valuable aids in teaching Arithmetical operations that has ever been 


devised. It is our design to provide a7/ our school rooms with this Chart. 


Nearly One Hundred Charts are in use in the Schools of the City of Detroit. 


J. B. ROBERTS, Supt. Public Schools. 
¢ 


— 


NO SCHOOL CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THEM. 


Actual tests have demonstrated that Price’s ARITHMETICAL CHART saves Four-fifths of the time, labor and expense of teaching the rudiments of Arithmetic, and as 
the pressure of other School duties practically allows but a few minutes each day for practice in the fundamental rules, it is not too 
much to say, that it Is NOT POSSIBLE to secure the results attained by this Chart IN ANY OTHER WAY. 


These Charts are now being rapidly introduced throughout the United States. 


and Iowa, and everywhere with the most flattering results. 


Price of the Chart, - . 


For Circulars and further information, address 
WESTERN PUBLISHING AND SCHOOL FURNISHING Co., 
706, 708 & 710 Chestnut Street, SAINT LOUIS. 


They are in use in many of the leading towns in Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 


Send for full descriptive circulars—sent free. 


' oe -  - $25 00 











